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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


3 OME time ago it was intimated in these 
columns that possibly in time Dr. Conan 
Doyle might find himself unable to with- 
stand the never-ceasing and persistent 
demands for further memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes. Apparently the doctor has now made a com- 
promise. He still refuses to bring the dead detective 
to life, but he has consented to revive the character in 
a novel of over 50,000 words—a setting which Holmes 
never had in life. No reference is made to the tragedy 
in the Alps, in which the detective met his death, and 
go the reader may assume that the forthcoming volume 
treats of his earlier experiences. Now we think of it, 
Dr. Doyle has on more than one occasion remarked 
that the chance of discovering some hitherto unpub- 
lished memoirs of his hero was very good, although he 
had not the slightest doubt that the man was dead. 
The novel will first make its appearance in The Strand, 
beginning with the September number. What makes 
Dr. Doyle’s work more than usually hazardous is the 
fact that the late Mr. Holmes and his inductive system 
have been so long caricatured that the revival, unless 
the author looks well to himself, will inevitably have 
the appearance of a burlesque. 


It is a fact not generally known that before Ernest 
Beton-Thompson became famous through his biog- 
raphies of wild animals, accompanied with pictures 
which displayed an acquaintance with animal life, 
which no naturalist had hitherto been able to express, 
he was not only the official naturalist of the Govern- 
ment of Manitoba, but had won in Paris the curious 
sobriquet of “ Wolf Thompson,” because of his mas- 
terly way of reproducing on large canvases the great 
gray wolf of the North. We now learn that his new 
book, “ The Lives of the Hunted,” will be brought out 
under his own name, which is quite unfamiliar, Ernest 
Thompson Seton. It will be a collection of published 
and unpublished stories of animal life, forming a com- 
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panion volume to “ Wild Animals I Have Known.” One 
or two stories written in the early eighties will be in- 
cluded, offering an interesting example of the results 
of formative influences which opened an entirely new 
field to the artist-author. 


JUN 


W. Carew Hazlitt has just restored the tomb of his 
grandfather in the churchyard of St. Anne's, Soho, 
England, and has placed there a tablet bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


On the northern side of this ground lie the remains 
of William Hazlitt, painter, critic, essayist. Born at 
Maidstone, April 10, 1778, died in Soho, Sept. 18, 1830. 
Restored by his grandson, February, 111. 


Apropos of the announcement of a complete set of 
Hazlitt’s works, recently made in these columns, and 
the signs of a long-awaited Hazlitt revival, it may be 
recalled that the late R. L. Stevenson in 1881 tried hard 
to get a London publisher to-give him a commission 
for a monograph on Hazlitt. Stevenson wrote: “I am 
in treaty with Bentley for a life of Hazlitt. I hope it 
will not fall through, as I love the subject, and appear 
to have found a publisher who loves it also. That, I 
think, makes things more pleasant. You know I am 
a fervant Hazlittite; I mean regarding him as THE 
English writer who has had the scanttest justice.’ 
Stevenson spoke truly—at that time the editor of the 
Great Writers Series had so far ignored Hazlitt, while 
John Morley has never allowed him entrance into the 
English Men of Letters Series. Doubtless Stevenson 
could have written an ideal biography of Hazlitt, and 
it is a great pity that circumstances did not permit him 
to do so. 

oats 

As this is undoubtedly the age of statistics in liter- 
ature, as is shown not only by the weekly and monthly 
lists of books “ most in demand,” and figures revealing 
the quantity of paper, ink, &c., used in making the 
book “ most in demand," we suggest a new field hith- 
erto, we believe, unexplored. We know now what 
books are being read, why not go a step further and 
learn by whom they are read; that is, as far as the 
reader's occupation or profession is concerned? Of 
course it would hardly do for a bookseller to inquire 
of a purchaser his or her calling, but the trick might 
be adequately performed by librarians, who, in most 
cases, could probably rely upon the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the public. A simple request might be made 
upon the book slip for the borrower to state his calling, 
just as now he is asked to give his name and address. 
Thus some interesting statistics might be compiled. 


It has often been said of the Boer war that it was 
hardly a subject in which a fine inspiration could be 
found for either art or literature. It is probably true 
that Mr. Kipling’s recent poem of sixteen stanzas in 
praise of the “ details" who guard the lines of com- 
munication in South Africa, which was recently pub- 
lished in The London Times, lacks the ring which 
marks all great patriotic verse. But the question may 
be asked, Did Kipling intend to write a great patriotic 
poem? His theme does not show that he did. We 
rather think that he simply wished to give a picture of 
one phase of military life in South Africa. Merely this 
and nothing more. And we believe that he has done it 
in his usually direct and suggestive style. Take, for 
examrle, the following quatrains: 


(Few, forgotten and lonely 

Where the white car windows shine— 
No, not combatants—only 

Details guarding the line.) 


Quick, ere the gift escape us, 
Out of the darkness we reach 

For a handful of week-old papers 
And a mouthful of human speech! 


eos 

In view of the recent article in THe New York 
Times SATURDAY Revirw by Mr. Moncure D. Conway 
on the uncollected tales by Hawthorne published in 
The Boston Token, it is worth noticing that in the new 
edition of Hawthorne's Complete Works recently issued 
in Boston, four of the eight sketches described by Mr. 
Conway were included. All the material in the various 
volumes of The Token, which could be suspected of 
being Hawthorne's work, was carefully examined at 
the time of the preparation of that edition, and it is 
interesting to find that Mr. Conway indorses with one 
exception the stories that were selected as being in all 
probability the work of Hawthorne. In the introduc- 
tion to that edition it is said: “It must be premised 
that neither Hawthorne's name nor one of his noms 
de plume is attached to any one of these pieces. But this 
is true also of others which are indubitably his, since 
he included them in his collections. The reader is 
quite at liberty, therefore, to reject any or all of the 
five. The editor can simply say that after carefully 
reading a considerable number of stories supposed to 
be Hawthorne's, he is disposed to accept these as hav- 
ing strong internal evidence of authenticity.” The fact 
that only five of these new tales were sanctioned by 
the editor speaks well for the care and conservatism 
with which the new edition was prepared. 
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WHITE OF SELEBORNE. 
a ere 
His Life and Letters, Witten and Edited by 
His Great-grandnephew.* 

IROBABLY the history of the White fam- 
ily, as to whether derived, as far as @ 
name goes, from the Jutae or Viti, in- 
terests us no fmore than would similar 

— ~ studies relating to the Browns or Greens. 

Suffice it to say that Gilbert White sprang from a 

fairly well-to-do and educated stock. But means and 

education do not make a man a naturalist. The quality 

Gilbert White possessed is not easy to spectfy. As 

Lowell writes of him, White was “the true lover of 

birds and trees." That was a silly critic who wrote 

that the author of ‘“ The Natural History and Antiqui- 
ties of Selborne” was “ mofe concerned with the 
course of events in a martin’s nest than with the crash 
of empires.” Perhaps it is Gilbert White’s quiet 
manner which charms.us most. We gape to-day in 
utter amazement when we read concerning that purple 
giraffe of fabulous build and hue just found in Af- 
rica, but we follow with sweeter contentment the 
circlings of the swifts as Gilbert White saw them skim- 
ming over the Hampshire village. What a prophet 
was Dr. Scrope Bardmore, Warden of Merton College, 

Oxford, who, when he first read the famous book, 

said, “the time will come when very few who buy 

books will be without it,” a prediction which, after an 
interval of over a century, is literally true. 

Mr. Rashleigh Holt-White, the great-grandnephew 
of Gilbert White, declares that he makes no preten- 
sions to posing as a naturalist, but has written the 
work because of many erroneous statements con- 
cerning the philosopher of Selborne. There have been 
mistakes made about his relatives and his habits. 
Gilbert White has even been taxed with pluralism. This 
charge the author completely refutes. The life of the 
man has been made perfectly clear. He was honesty 
personified. Mr. Holt-White writes: “I believe that 
the admirers of his graceful writings will be glad to 
have an authoritative account of the Selborne natural- 
ist—-a man whose character need fear no scrutiny.” 

Gilbert White was born at the Selborne vicarage 

July 18, 1720, and was the eldest son of John White. 
“ The village of Selborne lies almost equidistant about 
five miles from the Southampton and Portsmouth 
coach roads, respectively, and in the naturalist's time 
and for many years afterward it could only be reached 
through one of three lanes, as regards which the 
traveler would probably have been puzzled to say which 
he considered the worst. * * * When the village 
was reached through one of the difficult and winding 
lanes a person who had any eyes for natural beauty 
must have been hard to please if he were not charmed 
with its appearance.” 

Of Gilbert White’s early years there is indeed little 
on record. It is probable that “he went to a dame’'s 
school.” Then he was sent to Basingstoke Grammar 
Sohool. He must have been in the habit of noting 
down what he saw early in life, for there is extant 
a diary in which there appears the following: “1728 
March 31. A flock of wild geese flew N. G.W. April 
6. A cuckop heard. G. W.” When he was eleven 
he planted am oak and an ash tree in his father's 
grounds at Selborne. He always was methodical, and 
so we learn what were the books he owned when he 
was a lad, as the titles were all written down by him 

In 1730 Gilbert White was admitted a commoner ot 
Oriol College, Oxford. He entered in a notebook his 
outlays for books, and there are purchases of gun 
flints, a shot charger and powder horn, a pair of spurs 
and his contributions to a music club. There need 
be no surprise when in the course of reading this 
volume it is seen that Gilbert White was fond of 
music. His young life was not by any means an 
ascetic one. Much of the correspondence in the volume 
was written by Gilbert White's best friend, the Rey 
John Mulso, and £0 Malso, recalling former times, 
writes: . 


I do not- remember your ever s 
Oxford in Summer, where there coed re aa = 
Winter; at that time you used to practice with os - 
gun in Summer to steady your hand for Winter oe 
inhospitably fetch down our visitants, the biede al 
passage. What you was then is my son John Dn = 
I see him with his rod and line at the canal and ‘his 
gun lodged against a tree, a complicated murderer - 


Mulso did not care for snipe, that is on the win 
but as he was a constant guest at Selborne it ig siesta 
that he enjoyed game when it was on the table. White 
was a fair horseman, but Mulso wag not. The ail 
around Selborne were difficult, so the c¢} 

er 
writes: — 

We are expensive, and we are troublesom 
We both cry out “Non sum qualis eram.” ‘= 
greasy, sedentary, potatious inmates. Take us th a 
fore, if you dare, but let there be some agreeable Senate 
companion to sit with Mrs. Mulso in the Bott = 
while I once more wheeze and sweat to arrive at ‘the 
top of the charming Hanger. My Jenny will be on 


°THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GILBE ’ 
ania setts Whiten gated by hls great ris BS 
ew, elg olt- White yith « pre 
iNustrations. Cloth In two oumen Cat Portraits, 
UL, Pp. 200. New York: B. P. Dutton &@ Col” 
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@lmost indefatigable companion, 


a an 
oan” scholar in your dotanie. re- 


When Gilbert ite Became Vicar, he had 
os the visitors at his house the Misses 
— One of these young ladies, Miss 
. arine, kept a journal, and so we have 
~ account of the uncommonly nice times 
ae out at the vicarage. Gilbert 
~~ ite had built a 8 er house on a litt!. 

ll, which he called ¢ Hermitage. The 
— lady writes: 

he 4th of June, 1763 
Hermitage, the compapy pb ng Mr. White, 
. ng Mr. White, 
er. and Mrs, Walden. Api Nichard, Miss 
conay White, Mr. an Mrs. Etty, my 

sters, and myself. 

a. of June.— Went, tg bed between 12 
- Was v By after supper. 
next day béefhg ; and Mra. Etty's 


Wedding day, we kept jt with mirth and 
Sellity. The nee at the harpsi- 








ir A ball at n . Began minuets 
at half an hour after 7; then danced coun- 


try dances till near 11; went to su 

Alter supper sat gome. time: ng. laugh't, 
talked, and then went to cing. in; 
@anced till 3 in the morn. At half an hour 


after 4 the company all went away. We 

need 3, never had I such a dance in 
My life before, nor ever shal! I have such a 
@ne again, 1 believe. 

“Other days, other -ways,”’ for the danc- 
ing was of a Saturday n , and some- 
times it was Sunday before the fandango 
closed: 


Thursday, the 14th, drank tea and spent 
the eventing at Mr. White’a After tea 
singing, playing. and dancing. After supper 
the two Mr. Muitsos and Mr. Harry hite 

catghes. Never laught so much in 


oo: 
: day, the 29th, after breakfast the 
@entiemen came over here. usick all the 
f™orn. Dined and supt at r. White's. 
fter dinner singing and playing, and 
ows taken. fter supper catches and 
songs. At 1 im the morn we changed 
eaps and wigs with the gentlemen, a 
—_ minuets. Spent @ very agreea 
y. . 
“We get an insight into the manpers and 
the ways of the country people of the 
Gme: 


We have had a strange wedding lately. 
A young mad-headed farmer out of Berks 
came to marry Farmer Bridger's daughter, 
and bro t with him four drunken com- 

nions. e gave two guineas and a crewn 

the fingers, and came and drank with 

, and set all the ow for two days 

in uproar. Poor Dame Butler, hearing 
that her son was fighting, fell into 8, 
and continued delirious two Cage. These 
heroes, after they had drank all the sec- 
ond day at the Compasses, while a dinner 
@ressing at the Great Farm at Newton 
Was spoiled, went up at last, and ranted 
and raved, so that they drove the two 
Mrs. Hammonés up into their chambers 
through fear. common people all 
ty that the egroom was the most 
@ gentleman of any they ever saw. 


.Here is a reminiscence having to do with 
our own struggle for independence: 


As I was visiting tast Tuesday, at Bram- 
shot, I saw on the Portsmouth Road 
Sureoyne’s tght horse marching down to 

mbark to North America. e horses 
were -fine, and the men were fine young 
ellows, but they all looked ve grave, 
























d did not seem much to admire their 
festination. The Atlantic is no small 
frith for cavalry to be 


tran rted over. 
® expence will be enormous! 
The work shows how Gilbert White was 
Ways intent on the discovery of nature's 
Secrets. Sometimes his experiments have 
@n amusing side. Timothy is a tortoise, 
and the observer watches his movements 
closely. Gilbert White writes: “ When we 
call loudly through the speaking trumpet 
to Timothy he does not seem to regard 
the noise.” One of Mulso's sisters became 
Mrs. Chapone. It may be remembered that 
Thackeray rather made fun of Mrs. Cha- 
pone. The lady wrote a pleasant letter 
about the tortoise Timothy. There was 
some story that “the Admirable Mrs. 
Chapone"’ was to have married Gilbert 
White, but there seems to have been no 
foundation for the gossip. Gilbert loved 
Bis birds alone. Here is a criticism of 
White's on Dryden's “ Hind and Panther ”: 
The poet does not compare martins to 
Dutchmen, but swifts to Swiss, on ac- 
count of their bulk. What a strange, long- 
Winded allegory has the Laureate made 
ef the three species of Hirundales! "’ 
flbert White's fondness for music has 
m mentioned. He writes in 1783: 
My nieces, Barkers, especially the eld- 
pst of the two, who is twenty-two years 
pf age, have (I speak as a foolish uncle) 
ery fine fingers, and play elegantly on the 
rpsichord. These maidens entertained 
day after day with very lovely lessons 
om Niccolai, Giordani, and several other 
modern masters, in a ver agreeable 
hanner. When I hear music I am haunted 
ith pas: es therefrom night and day, 
and especially at first waking, which by 
their importunity give me more uneasiness 


pleasure, still seizin imagina- 
jon, and recurring irresistibly S . 


memory at seasons, 

desirous of thinking KS ee _— 
In the volumes are the names of Daines, 
Barrington, Pennant, and last and not 
feast of Banks. In the second volume 
there is a fac simile of ‘The Naturalist’s 
Journal,” just as Gilbert White kept it. 
The page shown may have been the last 
he ever wrote. On June 9, 1793, his first 
entry is “Early orange lilies blow. Few 
chafers.” On the 10th, “Cut five cucem- 
bers.” On the 11th, “A man brought a 
large plate of strawberries which were 
crude & not near ripe." He mentions 
“Provence roses * * * Dames violets 
very fine. * * * Stocks still in full 
beauty. Many Swifts. The windup is: 
“The weather cold and louring. Men wash 
their sheep. Mr. J. Mulso left us.” 
On the 17th Gilbert White was very iil. 
His last days were spent in the old family 
Parlor on the first floor at the back of 
the house, and the last scene the natural- 
ist’s dying eyes must have looked upon 
Was his garden and fields, with the trees, 
Many of which he had himself planted, 
and beyond them the beautiful beech- 
crowned Hanger. Gilbert White died on 
the 26th of June, 1793. 


Arthur M, Winfield, a name well known 
to boy readers, has a new story almost 
ready for publication by the Saa!field Pub- 
Mshing Company of Akron, Ohio. It will 
be entitled *‘A Young Inventor's Pluck” 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR} 





testi 
Further Letters as to His Fur 
Trade in the Mohawk Valley 
—A Loan to a Friend 


in Need, 


ea ETAOW will be found a second 
series of letters from John 
Jacob Astor relating to his 
trade in furs in the Mohawk 
Valley in 1791 end 1792, a first 
series having’ appeared in 
these columng .on May 2). 
They are addressed to Pete? Smith. At the 
time of writing them Mr. Astor had been 
in this country only a few years, which 
will explain the imperfect English in which 
they are written. His partnership in 
furs with Mr. Smith and the life these 
two remarkable men led in pursuit of 
their fortunes laid the foundation of a 
friendship which was handed down to the 


next generation. Starting out in life as 
two poor young men endowed with tre- 
mendous pluck and energy, they  be- 


came well known through the country of 
the Six Nations to the hunters and trap- 
pers of Central and Western New York. 
Coming up the Hudson in a sloop and fol- 
lowing the Mohawk in smaller boats, the 
young traders followed on foot the Indian 
trails tmto the country westward, where 
formerly dwelt the Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Senecas, &c., exchanging articles of little 
value for the furs which were to make 
them rich. _ 

In 178 Peter Smith had become one of 
the ploneers of old Fort Schuyler, now 
Utiga. Wie put up a log store at the lower 
end of the Genesee Road, near the river. 
This Fort Schuyler is not to be confounded 
with the Fort Schuyler of the Revolution, 
which stood on the site of Rome, west of 
Utica, and which formerly had been called 
Fort Stanwix. A large and quite handsome 
house was built by Mr. Smith in 1792 on 
Main Street. It was the most attractive 
private house the little village contained at 
that time. 


The trading post of this frontier settle- 
ment was the depot for furs, which were 
taken in exchange for blankets. duffel 
rum, powder shot, and whatsoever was 
needed for the comfort and pleasure of 
pioneer settlers at that date. Packages of 
store orders on Peter Smith, merchant at 
old Fort Schuyler, (or Skiler, as it was 
often spelled,) signed by the original set- 
tlers, are now in the possession of the 
Oneida Historical Society in Utica. 


The partnership was ere long extended 
into a partnership in lands, Mr. Astor buy- 
ing tracts which the City of New York 
has since covered over with streets and 
thoroughfares. Peter Smith bought in the 
interior of the State many thousgnds of 
acres, and was doubtless one of the largest, 
if not the very largest, of the landed propri- 
When the partnership 
ended the friendship remained, and perhaps 
one of the most remarkable ags#of Mr. As- 
tor's life was his generqué lean “of $250,000 
to Gerrit Smith, the son of his old friend, 
who in the crisis of 1837 became heavily 
embarrassed and looked ruin in the face. 
Wher the loan was made no security was 
given, and, although mortgages were in 
time given on the Oswego property and 
the integrity of 
Gerrit Smith was the only security owned 
by the great New York trader at the time. 
This confidence was fully justified, and 
the enormous debt was paid in after yearg 
In Mr. Smith's 
journal, under date of Aug. 10, 1837, is the 


etors of the State. 


fe.warded to Mr. Astor, 


to the uttermost farthing. 


following entry: 


I this week received a letter from m 
friend and my father’s friend, John Jaco 
Astor, 


which I had agguee to him for. 
money will enable 


extend indulgence to those who owe me. 


The letters from Mr. 
below. 
never been published before: 


You may buy all you can get, with a 
t of getting the last prices, but beg 


pros 
ou'll 
uskrat I be 
are I believe the onl 
a penny 7 sek 
our well wisher. 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 


not po 4 any indifferent Bear skins. 
e 


had from you. 


P. 8.—Mrs. Astor and Mrs. Herring pre- 


sent their compliments to you. 


To 

PETER SMITH, Merchant, 
Canajoharie, or Old Fort Schuyler. 

Acc't of Pelts per Mr. Kipp— 


67 Otter skins...........++. £134 

I do of very little value.... 

101 Bear skin8......6..-cceeeeee 

BO Cub Ditto.......c.eccccccves 

117 Marten skins..........- . 

QT bad DittO........cerecccccesccscssese 2. 

42 wood Mink.......cccceeceeccccccvcees £18 

22 G DEO. .. ccc cccccccccccccsvecccecs 2.4 

L. Gray FOX... .ccssccsencccccscesvccsces 8 

1 Red FOX... ..cccdcccccsccvecccesccss . 3.10 

2PIDT Muskrat... ...esecccccccececcece £200.00 

DUG RACCOON ne scccccceccesercereerces £61 

T Wolf... ccscccceccces ecccrccccccescccs 2.2 

DM WHE Cats... ccccsccccesecccseeveees 2.14 

WHT Beaver... scccccecccereceecceerees £142.4 

0 very Dad bears ......-ecceeeeceereees £2.5 
The two preceding letters were writte 


for Mr. Astor by Cornelius Herring, who 
was related to the family of Peter Smith, 


but the fvilowing one, in August, 1791, is 
in his own handwriting: a 
New York, 18 August, 1791. 
Mr. Smith. . 
Dear Sir: 
I have complyed with your Request as 


fare as is in my power at present with Re- 
spect to the Advancing you some Cash, this 
is at present so scarces and valuable that 


Littel can begot at anny Discount, and 
Il can assure you It is very scarce with 
me. I had it not in my Power to pay Mr. 


Kelp (Kipp) £00, but have given my notes 
at 30 days for £200, for which I hope you 
will be abel to remit me soon in furrs. 
For good otter skins I shall pay you 
something more than have Done heretofore. 
If you cannot get me furrs I would be 
giad if you could Remit me so as that I 
might be in cash in course of 2 months, 
which I think I should not ask if I were 


in which he consents to loan me 
for a long period the large sum of money 

8 
me to rid myself of 
cunlary embarrassments, and to extend 
mportant aid to others, and especially to 


Astor are given 
We are assured that they have 


ve will hold their price and 
articles I shall make 





99 
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NE 


enabel you to get the greater part of the 
furrs about your country. 

New York Sth Jan., 1701, 
Mr, Peter Smith: . 

Sir: This day your draft on me in favor of 
Mr. Ad'rm Herring for £100 was presented 
and du y honored, and since have rec'd your 
favor of 18th ult * ’ 

Am sorry to find you are so much 4isap- 

inted in getting your produce to N. r 

owever. I hope it nfay answer as well at 
the ogous of the river. You may depend 
1 shall do all In my power to serve you. 

1 expect to net out for Albany in 3 or 4 
days hence, and expect to have the pleasure 
of seeing you in 10 or 12 days, so have to 
request you'll endeavour to purchase all the 
good Furrs in your quarter. The prices I 
last mentioned for Marten and Mink I in- 
tend to add something more to. Let not the 
want of cash debar you from purchasing or 
contracting, as | mean to supply you with 
ony sum you may want on that n. 

rs. Astor and Mrs. Herring request 
their compliments of the season. 

I remain your hmble serv't, 
CORNELIUS HERRING. for 

JACOB ASTOR: 
Mr. Peter Smith, 


Merchant, Canajoharite. 
New York, 23 July, 1791. 
Mr. Peter Smith: 

Dear Sir: Your favor of 9th instant, with 
the Furrs sent by Mr. Kipp, duly came to 
hand, and in general turned out pretty 

. Yet I must say the Bear were not of 
the right sort, there being too many of the 
large thick Pelted kind among them. You'll 
gee by the acc't | have taken a large num- 
ber of them at the highest price, so that, on 
the whole I don't think I shall make much 
by them, if any. 

Your t exertions in collecting them 
oo, nduced me to give so high a price 
to satisfie you for your trouble. 1 hope 
you are pleased with the acc’t annexed. 








Is endeavour to furnish you with 
cash, tho it will be very inconvenient at 
this time. I beg you'll not let the Kanes 


know anything about my advancing cash. 
I find they are very jealous of you, and 
told they were sure I paid you more 
than them. . 

The price of Stocks Is fallin 
on account of the scarceness 
if you buy Bankers’ Notes of N.. Loan 
at 10% for’principal and interest, | think at 
these prices you may be eafe to buy. If Dr. 
Matthews is with you Pleas to present my 
Ccempliments to him and inform him that 
Capt. Wheathan is going to Bristol and 
when he Returns will go to Canton. I am 
with Esteem your most ob't humble Serv- 
ant, JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 

Peter Smith Merchant 

Old Fort Schuyler. 
Favor of Isaac — 
New York, 22d Feby., 1792. 

Peter Smith 


Dr Bir I wrote you, which make no doubt 
you have received. 

I would just in form you that there is a 
ship to sale about the 10 or 12 of next 
month for Canton by which I shall send 
some tings for an adventure and if you 
could send me some otter skins so I 
ceuld have them on 


much lately 
Money. Yet 


I would give six dollars for skins. 
John Kane tells me that the New Eng- 
land pal pay 5/6 to 5/9 for mink. If so I 


would advise you to sell them yours for I 
think it more than they are worth. 


handsome ; 
Mrs. Astor requests her 


main with esteem your frie 
Serv't JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
Mr 
Peter Smith 
Mercht. 


Old Fort Schuyiter 
per favor of 
Mr. Titus. 


Robert Barr Hee Things to Say. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review. 


fre 
10 of next month 


1 hope 
you will get me a fine parcel of Bear Skins 
for which I hope to be abel to give you a 


ts. I re- 
& Humbel 


1901. 


Some years ago I met Rudyard Kipling 
on the Strand, in London, and an angry 


man was he, for an American publishing 
house had taken one of his stories without 
permission, and had further insulted him 
Now lit- 
erary men, like Pooh Bah and myself, pre- 
fer insults to take the form of cash down, 
so I anxiously inquired of R. K. what he 
He confessed 
that he had just posted it back to New 
I pointed out the extreme folly of 
this action, (he was new to London at this 
its ways,) 
for there were any amount of places on 
each side of the Strand where such a sum 
carefully expended would bring prosperity 
to the man behind the bar and hilarity to 
I said it was the literary 
custom in this old-established town to hang 
on to whatever we got into our clutches, 
and postpone any fuss with the publisher 


by sending $# in compensation. 


had done with the money. 
York. 


time, and did not understand 


those before it. 


until after the loot was blown in. 


Early last month I was overjoyed to re- 
ceive from a journal named Success, which 


I had never seen or heard of, a check for 
$15. Success announced to me in curt, 


businesslike fashion that its title had fallen 


like a mantle on my shoulders; that I had 
taken the fifth prize in its recent contest, 
and here was the $15. 


ceipt? 

I did nothing of the sort. 
the check to a nice girl in America, told 
her to keep quiet about it, sit on the door- 


step of the bank till the doors opened and 


she got the coin, then expend the proceeds 
on candy. To-day I have received a neat 


little packet from the States containing 


part of the swag, and I hereby give my un- 
solicited testimonial that American candy 
is the best in the worla. 

And now that there proves to have been 
actual money behind that check, (I had my 
suspicions all along that it was some new 
kind of practical joke,) I crave the hospi- 


tality of your columns to let loose my 
burning indignation. 
Fifteen dollars, and to me! If the un- 


known philanthropist who wrote that story 
(God bless him!) will supply me with my 
own yarns for $15 each, I'll take all he can 
produce, give him half the profits, 
make him rich in two years. Why should 
he waste his talents on Success when I 
can get him from $300 to $500 every time a 
fare is rung up? 

The sting, however, is in the fifth prize. 


I can bear up under fifteen-dollar checks, 
though they come in thousands, but such 
a low rating in the literary Bradstreet I 
wilt not stand. The inference is that there 
are four men jn existance who write bet- 
ter than I can, which is palpably absurd. 
There are only two—-W. L. Alden and 


Mark Twain. I should have got third prize 


Would I kindly ac- 
knowledge the same and sign inclosed re- 


I forwarded 


and | 


| 








SS ———— 


tended customers and the general pubile 
that I do not enter ‘nto competitions, be- 
cause (as the Mttle bey said of lightning 
Rever striking twice in the same place) I 
don't have to. I follow the business meth- 
eds of my distinguished Hterary co-laborer 
Andrew Carnegie; neither of us submit 
tenders; if you want bar-iron or Barr-fic- 
tion, you must come to the factory and pay 
union rates, ROBERT BARR. 
Devonshire Club, London, June 8, 1901. 


A Lost Portrait of Theodogig Burr. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review. 

I fear the C. M. Clark Publishing Com- 
pany—referred to under “ Notes and News,” 
Page 436, in your Sar¢aday Review of the 
lth inst., will not find an original portrait 
of Theodosia Burr. As I-wnderstand It, but 
one was ever known to exfst; and that was 
presented by Miss Burr to Isaac Hall Tif- 
fany, then a student at law in her father’s 
office. Mr. Tiffany afterward was one of 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Schoharie Ceunty, this State, and De- 
mosthenes Lawyer was a student at law ia 
his office at Cobleskill, in that county. 

After Judge Tiffany's death Mr. Lawyer, 
who was a relative of Mr. Tiffany—came 
into possession of this portrait, and his 
brother, Mr. Tiffany Lawyer—also deceased 
—told me he saw it but once, and that it 
was then between the leaves of one of his 
brother's law books. 

About 1873 Mr. Jephtha R. Simms, the his- 
torian of Schoharie County, then residing 
at Fort Plain, Montgomery County, this 
State, came to Cobleskill in quest of this 
portrait, having traced it on the lines I 
have detailed; and, together with Mr. Tit- 
fany Lawyer and myself, we occupied a 
full half day tn thoroughly examining every 
book in that large library; but the portraif 
was not to be found. 


It is undoubtedly lost; and t - 
ures of this admittedly beautitel ev ot 
lectual woman are as much a matter of 





mystery as is her Ss sed t death. 
NM WN e 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. June 17, =" 
FORA 


Sir Walter Scott's First Love. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Tue New YorK Timms SaturDay REVIEW 
of June 15th eontained a very interesting 
article by William Wallace Whitelock on 
the early life of Scott. I beg leave, how- 
ever, to call attention to a few slight mis- 
takes made by Mr. Whitelock in telling the 
story of Scott's early hove affair. 

The young lady's name was Willamina 
Belches Stuart, not Jane Stuart Belches, as 
given by Mr. Whitelock. The romance of 
his life began for Walter Scott when, as a 
youth still in his teens, he sheltered the 
beautiful Miss Stuart under his umbrella 
one rainy Sunday in the old Greyfriars 
Churchyard, and talked with her of all the 
stirring memories recalled by the scenes 
around them. A leng courtship of seven 
years followed, but Scott was finally fitted 
for a more fortunate suitor, a friend of 
bis own, Sir William Forbes, to whom his 
generous rival afterward dedicated one of 
the cantos of “Marmion.” Thirty years 
afterward Lady Jane, mother of Miss 
Stuart, wrote to Sir Walter: “ Were I to 
lay open my heart (of which you knew 
little indeed) you would find how it is and 
ever shall be warm toward you My age 
encourages me, and I have now to tell you 
that the mother who bore you followed you 
not more anxiously (though secretly) with 


her blessing than I."" They had not met tor 
thirty years, but Scott now went to see the 
mother of his first love, fully softened him- 
self, and afterward wrote in his diary: 
**What a romance to tell—and told I fear 
it will one day be. And then my three 
years of dreaming and my two years of 
wakening wh! be caricatured doubtless. 
But the dead will feel no pain.” 

The impress left upon Scott's character 
by this unhappy love affair was so deep 
that we can trace its effects again and 
again in his novels, casting a tinge of sad- 
ness and disappointment over many of his 
sweetest love stories and his noblest char. 


acters SALLIE McGAVOCK LACY, 
Fredericksburg, Va., June 18, 1901. 
satan sas 
“ Antonia.””* 


It is the day of the faint-hearted lover, 
One could count up a whole platoon of him 
in the late novels through which he wan- 
ders lamenting full sore that his lady loves 
another, while every spectator, including 
the reader, knows that she has eyes, ears, 
and heart for him alone. Here fs Johannes 
Van Blerckom Frieslander, sighing and 
grieving from page to page of Mrs. James 
M. Belden’s ‘ Antonia,” seeing love for his 
lady in the cyes of men who care nothing 
for her, and sure that she loves men to 
whom she ts Indifferent, and al! the while 
she cares for him, and for him only. For- 
tunately for Antonia, and for the reader 
also, his sighing does not blind his sharp 
eyes, or befog his clear mind for affairs, 
and he protects her from the Indians and 
guards the colony also, and is as useful 
and valiant as any man in New Amster- 
dam, in the years immediately preceding 
Stuyvesant’s accession. This period, as is 
stated in the Publisher's Note was the most 
troublous in the history of the colony as far 
as indians were concerned, for Kieft had 
contrived to irritate them, and they were 


disposed to retaliate his murder of some of 
their braves, and Van Blerckom does not 
lack opportunity to display the diplomacy 


which is his strong point. The description 
of the manners and customs of the time 
occupies but small space in the tale, but 
here and there one is reminded of the tulip 
craze or hears something of the fashion of 


apparel, and one sees it in Miss Amy 
Sacker's pictures. The book is bound in 
gray boards, printed in colors, and !tilumi- 


nated, with a back in illuminated cloth, and 
its pages are bordered and printed with 
spaces so very thin that each line looks 
almost like a single word, but the eye soon 
becomes accustomed to this and forgives 
it for the sake of the good headings and 
tall-pleces and initials. It is a pretty book, 
besides being an extremely pleasant Colo- 
nial story. 
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ATinUr MM, 
to boy readers, 


Winteia, 


robust Americanism. 


has a new story almost 
ready for publication by the Saaifield Pub- 
Mshing Company of Akron, Ohto. 
be entitled “A Young Inventor's Pluck” 
and ts said to be an interesting tale of fine, 


a2 name weil Bowe 


if you cannot get 


It will 
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DRYDEN. 


i aati) 
Revival of Interest in the Great 
Poet, in a Bibliographical 
Sense at Least. 


SHE bibliographical interest in 
John Dryden shown in a 
marked manner at the Foote 
sale here in January, 1805, 
and emphasized later in the 
same year at the sale of the 
choice Adee collection, partly 
to the remarkable exhibition of the 
works of “Gloriuus John,’ held by the 
Grolier Club in March, 1900. Two months 
later came the sale of the fine eighteenth 
century library of the late Col. Francis 
Grant, when many of Dryden's works 
fetched record prices, and now this Spring 
three sales—the French in April, the Ar- 
nold in May, and a miscellaneous Lon- 
don sale, also in May—have proved that 
one whom many judges rank as the third 
Sreatest English poet is at last coming 


into his own, in a bibliographical sense at 
least. 





led 


The extraordinary rarity of the majority 
of Dryden's works has been underestimated 
until a few years ago, and it is not prop- 
erly understood now by many collectors. 
It was partially appreciated at the Foote 
sale, when four of his poetical works and 
one of his plays were sold for prices that 
then seemed high. His first publication, in- 
cluded in ‘ Lacrymae Musarum,” 1650, was 
among the number and fetched $6. It 
would now bring four or five times that 
sum—not on account alone of the book's 
rarity, (though Grant's sold for £25 10s. last 
year)—but because the copy had once be- 
longed to Lucie, Countess of Huntingdon, 
the mother of Lord Hastings, to whose 
Memory the book is a tribute, and because 
she had written on the fly leaves some 
pathetic verses in commemoration of her 
son. This is Dryden's first poem, written 
in 1649, when he wae seventeen, and at 
Westminster School. The death of Lord 
Hastings, who was his schoolfellow, pro- 
duced a large number of elegies from 
youths still at Westminster, from many 
who had left, and from others, Herrick 
among the number. These elegies were col- 
lected by Richard Brome under the title of 
“ Lacrymae Musarum,” (‘ The Tears of the 
Muses,"’) and were published at the close of 
1649. We know of no copy of this early is- 
sue in this country, the Foote copy, (which 
brought $60,) Adee's, ($80,) Sewall's ($70,) 
and Grant's, (£25 10s.,) all being of the sec- 
ond issue, 160. Dryden's poem, of course, 
makes “ Lacrymae Musarum" important. 
It ts a creditable performance, being in- 
ferior to few of its companions, as Christie 
said, and better than many of them. 


Dryden's second published writing was 
@lso a part of the Foote collection. This is 
@ short poem, * To John Hoddesdon, on His 
Divine Epigrams,"’ whi@h was addressed to 
the author, and published in 1650 under the 
title of “ Sion and Parnassus.’ Hoddesdon 
Was Dryden's fellow-collegian at Cam- 
bridge, and the poet's few lines of praise 
are signed “J. Dryden of Trin. CC." The 
Foote copy, one of the few sold anywhere 
in late years, brought $32.50, and was resold 
at the French sale for $100, the record price, 

About the middle of 1657 Dryden left 
Cambridge and took up his residence in 
London. The Protector was then in the 
height of power, and all of the poet's rela- 
tions were Cromwellites. On Cromwell's 
death, Sept. 3, 1658, Dryden wrote his third 
poem and his first important poetical work, 
“Heroique Stanzas, Consecrated io the 
Glorious Memory of Oliver, Late Lord Pro- 
tector." It was published about the be- 
ginning of 1659 in two forms, both issued 
by the same publisher. One of these, which 
Christie thought the earlier, has this title: 
“Three Poems Upon the Death of Oliver, 
Lord Protector, Written by Edm. Waller. 
Jo. Dryden, Mr. Sprat."" My. Foote did ppt 
have this edition, which is of exceeding 
rarity, nor did he possess the other edi- 
tion of the poem, in separate form, with 
the following title: “A Poem Upon the 
Death of Oliver, Lord Protector, Written 
by Mr. Dryden.” Christie considered this 
@ later edition than the other, and believed 
that Dryden revised it. David Adee’s copy 
sold for $55 in 1885, and Col. Grant's for 
£21 last year. 


“ Astraea Redux,” 1600, written by Dry- 
den immediately after the Restoration, is 
Dryden's second publication in Sdok form. 
The Foote copy, which fetched 340, is one 
ef a few coptes in existence. The poem 
was not in the Adee or Grant collection. 
To the same year belong the compiimen- 
tary verses, addressed to Sir Robert How- 
ard, (later his co-author and brother-in- 
law,) and published in Howard's “ Poems.” 
Two other products of the first two years 
of the Restoration should be grouped here 
with “ Astraea Redux": “To His Sacred 
Majesty, A Panegyrick On His Corona- 
tion,” 1661, and “To My Lord Chancel- 
lor,”” 1682. The only copy of the “ Pane- 
gyrick"’ sol4 recently brought £12 Ss. at 
Sotheby's May 6, 1901. It was a fine, 
sewed copy. The complimentary poem ad- 
Greased to Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, 
fs practically unprecurable, no copy being 
fm this country when the Dryden exhibi- 
tion was given at the Grolier Club. 

The year 1066 of Dutch war, plague, and 
fire, inspired Dryden's long poem of “ An- 
nus Mirabilis,’ first published in 1667. This 
production, which added considerably to 
his fame, contains some fine poetry. 
Grant's copy, rebound, fetched @ 12s, éd., 
and Arnold's, in the original sheep, sold for 
682.50. In 1668 came his essay on “ Dra- 
matic Poesy,” a fine copy of which brought 
#15 May 6 in London. He was now devot- 
ing himself to the stage, and from 1083 to 
1604 wrote with varying success twenty- 
seven plays, most of them in rhymed verse. 
The prefaces, prologues, and epllogues of 


something more than have Mone heretotore. 
me furrs I 
giad if you could Remit me so as that I 
might be in cash in course of 2 months, 
which I think I should not ask if I were 
not In great want of it and pages’ will be 
so thill January next, when sha 

to furnish you with as much cash as will 


ure 
would be 
There «are only 
Mark Twain. 


len Deavor 





these tragedies and comedies contain much 
of his best work. Then came, in 1681-2, 
his great political satire, ‘‘ Absalom and 
Achitcephel "; in 1682 Religio Laici,"" the 
exposition of a layman's creed, and in 1687 
“The Hind and the Panther," the most 
brilliant and perhaps the greatest of his 
p@ms. Foote's copy of the latter sold for 
$50, and Arnold's for $74; but neither was 
in any way remarkable, and a really fine 
copy would sell very high 

In 1680 appeared “The Address of John 
Dryden to the Prince of Orange,”’ 
sold for £14 158. May 6% in 16R 
* Eleonora,”’ (written to order,) in 1604 his 
last play, ‘ Love Triumphant"; in 1007 his 
second and greatest ode in honor of St 
Cecilia's Day, ‘“ Alexander's Feast,"’ (Grant 
sale, £15 15s.,) and earlier in the same year 
his notable translation of Virgil. Re lat- 
ter was very popular, but the reception 
of his “‘ Fables,’ (from the tales of Chaucer 
and Boccaccio,) was even more cordial 
The “ Fables,"’ which have always been 
among the best liked of his writings, were 
published in March, 1700. The closing scene 
was now coming, and on April 30 a London 
paper announced that ‘‘ John Dryden, the 
famous poet, Hes a-dying."” At 3 the next 
morning, May 1, he expired, and twelve 
days later they carried to Westminster Ab- 
bey in splendid state the remains of one 
who, at the close of his life, was not only 
the greatest living British poet, bit one 
who had for thirty years ‘‘ wielded a wide 
intellectual sway, wider in its scope than 
that which after him, Addison, Pope, or 
Johnson exercised in literature, poetry, or 
criticism, and embracing, with the drama, 
all their several dominions.” 


Dryden’s plays appeared first in folio the 
year after his death, and in 1718 came 
Congreve's pretty edition in six volumes, 
which possesses much personal interest, on 
account of the great poet's friendship for 
his young rival, and the beautiful lines ad- 
dressed to the latter in ‘' The Double Deal- 
er," charging him to guard his fame. Dry- 
den's prose writings were collected and ed- 
ited in 1800 by Edmond Malone, with an in- 
valuable “ Life,"’ and in 1808 Scott's great 
edition, in eighteen volumes, of the works 
was published. [In 1870 William Dougal 
Christie, (1816-74,) Dryden's best editor, 
gathered together the poetical works in a 
volume that has been reprinted seven times. 
It can be truthfully sald that few poets 
were ever edited so well. George Saints- 
bury reissued in 1882-03 Scott's edition of 
the works, but the latter, however, is un- 
satisfactory in many respects. The in- 
creasing interest in ‘Glorious John" de- 
mands that he should have a new editor, 


ARERR IDE NAS 
* The Grapes of Wrath.”* 


Is the Spanish war or Mr. Crane's “ The 
Red Badge of Courage’ responsible for 
the new group of civil war novels written 
by authors whose knowledge of the contest 
is derived from books and from tradition? 
Their number increases daily, and despite 
a few anachronisms, they are as sympa- 
thetic and as enthusiastic as all but the 
very best of those written during the war 
and the period of reconstruction. For in- 
stance, Miss Mary Harriott Norris's “ The 
Grapes of Wrath” talks of “ wiring” tn 
1Nb4 when the vice was unknown, “ tele- 
gram" was barely tolerated, and “ dis- 
patch "' was spelled in accordance with its 
etymology. It puts stocks on its young 
men North and South, although the stock 
could not be bought in the shops of 1860, 
and was privately made for conservative 
men who refused to wear very narrow tles 
of red and black and dark blue. A story in 
The Atlantic Monthly of the first half of 
1883 especially mentions the red tle of the 
previous Summer. The ladies are de- 
scribed as wearing low-necked and short- 
sleeved frocks at all hours, but in truth the 
fashion of low-necked frocks disappeared 
by 1860, and in 1864 even schoolgirls wore 
the Garibaldi waist in flannel, cambric, 
linen, or muslin, or else bodices with mod- 
erately wide sleeves and white cambric 
undersleeves. Even in the North gold and 
silver were not carried in the pocket in 
1864; nobody said ‘he has malaria,’’ and 
very few were the disinfectants in the 
hospitals, ‘blood poisoning" being re- 
garded as something like an unavoidable 
epidemic, and whitewash and burning sul- 
phur as the nearest approach to prophy- 
lactics. 

Little errors like these, trifling in them- 
selves, emphasize the excellence of the es- 
sential parts of the story, which describes 
the effect produced by the war upon a 
large family having branches in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Virginia, sons 
and grandsons being dfvided between the 
two armies, In 1864 two of the Virginian 
giris visit their New Jersey cousins, but 
they return before the fall of Richmond, 
which is admirably set forth. The delicate 
distinction of feeling prevalent in the two 
sections of the country is indicated with- 
out an error or a moment of forgetfulness, 
military movements are treated in a fash- 
fon that would have been impossible before 
the great Generals wrote their memoirs and 
the military critics collated the work of the 
journalists and the annals of the War De- 
partment. It is free from exaggeration of 
any sort and its many love affairs are 
managed with as much attention to histort- 
cal probability as the details of its batties, 
and it is far beyend its author's first novel. 
It is a pleasant indication of the tendency 
of fiction that after writing a novel of 


his 


heredity she should turn to the historical’ 


novel, for the novel of heredity has endicas 
capacity for being ugly and sordid. 


An illustrated volume of “ Taxidermy” 
just been added by the Cassell Com- 
y to its series of Work Hand Books, 


*THE GRAPES OF WRATH: A TALE 
OF NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mary_Har- 
riott Norris. vo. Zz 346. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. §1. 
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ter than I can, which is palpably absurd. 
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I should have got third prize 
at least, and perhaps another $5. 
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besides being an extremely pleasant Colo- 
nial story. 
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Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
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MRS. WRIGHT’S NEW BOOK 


Flowers and Ferns 


in Their Haunts 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 
Richly Illustrated, 8vo, Cloth, $2.50 net. 


OSS 


A FEW OPINIONS OF THE PRE.S-S: 
An intense and sympathetic love for nature is the keynote of 
the book.—BROOKLYN EAGLE. 
It is exactly the sort of book that lovers of the most beautiful 


things in wild nature take to their hearts and keep there. 
—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


The poetic diction of this volume enthralis the imagination 
and a larger sympathy with nature is promoted. It has an air 


of freshness and vitality which will make it delectable reading for 
young and old afike.—CHICAGO Post. 
There is no question that this is a book in which you must 
be examined before you are tit to pass into the country. 
—NEW YORK SUN. 
BY THE SAME AVTHOR 
Four-Footed Americans and Their Kin, 
net, $1.50 
Tommy Anneand the Three Hearts, $1.50 
The Friendship of Nature, .75 
Citizen Bird, net, $1.50 
Birdcraft, net, $2.50 


ALL PVBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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OUT TO-DAY. 


Our Ferns in Their 


Haunts 
A Guide to All the Native Species 


By WILLARD NELSON CLUTE, 
With more than two hundred iliustrations (eight in color) by 
WILLIAM W. STILSON. 

Written in untechnical language, though strictly in accord 
with the best scientific opinion. 

The acthor is an acknowledged authority in matters relating to ferns, 
being the founder and fast president of th: on'y American society for the 
study of ferns. 

A nolable fea'ure of the work is that it has the only tllustrated hey 
to the families ever printed, so that by tls ase evzn a child can identify 
any species of ferns. . 

Size 5%x7% inches, Cloth, net $2.15, postpaid, $2.32. 

Two popular nature books by Alice Lounsberry, illustrated by 
Mrs. Ellis Rowan, are: 

A Guide to the Wild Flowers 
A Guide to the Trees 


Each volume with profuse black and white illustrations and 64 


colored plates. 
Each volume, 5 4x7% inches, Cloth. $2.60 net ; postpaid $2.77. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Freperick A. Stokes Company. 


DR. GEO. HYDE LEE’S STORIES. 


“KITH AND KIN.” A Story of Washington Life, - $3.00 
“WHAT WAS HIS DUTY?” A Story of Literary Life, - $1.00 
High in motive, delightful in style, wholesome. You will like them 


THE NEALE COMPANY, Washington, D. ¢. 


TO PIANISTS, 
DENTS © SERS 
Pmatocs Aare SINGERS 


"ible price.) we lation 


In order to make the readers of THE Times familiar with the 
and its object, (which is to supply music of all kinds at the lowes 
four musical compositicns to any address on receipt of ten cents. Three .¢ Will sen 
tions are copyrighted, and cannot be bought in any music store for leas tt complete sele. 4 

All we require. is that you send your name and address—and ten cente ma lar nei 

amps f 


a and wrapping 
THE STANDARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 80 Fitth Avenue, Ne 


oT poser 


W York, 
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THE “MAGAZINES. 


sae 
Features of the Principal Ones 


Now Forthcoming. 

EADERS will find printed be- 
low lists of the contents of 
the principal American maga- 
zines for July The lists are 
restricted to periodicals which 
appear once a month, and, 
while they gre not absolutely 





complete, the omissions relate mainly to 
the regular and familiar'departments and 
to some of the minor bdatributions. Our 


Purpose has been to make neaders acquaint- 
ed with everything impartant or that for | 





Other reasons may have special interest 
for them. One or two of the magazines 
May possibly get on the market before 
this issue appears, but with these excep- 
tions the matter printed below will come 
to all our readers as news. 
es 
SCRIBNERS’ MAGAZINE, 

JULY, 1901 

A TOUR IN SICILY Rufus B. Richardson 


PAKKMAN AT LAKE GEOKGE 
Francis Parkman 


Marguerite Merington 





A MEMORY 


UNCLE DAVID laroy Milton Yale 
KRAG, THE KOOTENAY RAM Part U 
ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 
WHEN GITCHIGAMME WAHNED THE 
MUSCOVITE on Sewell Ford 
SOME FAMOUS ORATORS 1 HAVE 
HEARD George F. Hoar 
PASSAGES FROM A DIARY IN THE 
PACIFIC—TAHITI John La Farge 
THE DELTA COUNTRY OF ALASKA 
G. R. Putnam 
HOMESICK Poem Julia C. R. Dorr 
THE DIARY OF A GOUSE*GIRL 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


MATTHEW ARNOLD W. ¢. Brownell | 
DAWN AT VENICE Martha ©. Dickinson 
— 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
JULY, 1901 
NEWPORT IN SUMMER......... Eliot Gregory 
A LION IN THE WAY ... George Hibbard 
THE PORTION OF LABOR....Mary FE. Wilkins 

THE NEW EVE TO THE OLD ADAM.., 
Annie L. Mugzey 


MUNICIPAL ART IN PARIS 
Charnes Mulford Robinson 
THE RIGHT OF WAY . Gilbert Parker 
THE WISDOM OF THE SEKPENT 
Duffie Osborne 
FE. S&S. Chamberlayne 
“CONSCIENCE. 
Jennie Bullard Waterbury 
DISCOVERY OF 
.. John Fryer 
.-E. Duvall 


PAWNS 
HIS PRIMEVAL 
THE BUDDHIST 


AMERICA 
URTH 





GENTLEMAN... 


EN Charlotte FE. Wells 

A VLEA “FOR CULTIVATING THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE . Alfred Ayres 
MAIINET ° -...W. A. Fraser 
HER PROTEST c urtis Hidden Page 
IF YOU WOULD ADDRESS........C. H. Webb 


THE SCOPE OF MODERN LOVE. 


Henry T. Finck 
THE BAPY. A Chronicle of Putnam Place. . 

Grace Lathrop Collin 

THE TROPICA RENAISSANCE... 
Sylvester Baxter 

Part VII 
Woodrow Wilson 
Frances Bacon Paine 
Mary M Mears 
Rosamund M. Watson 


L, 
COLONIES AND NATION 


APART ‘ eee ° 
ACROSS THE BRIDGES 
CHANSON BRETON 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
JULY, 1901. 


LONG-DISTANCE BALLOON RACING.... 

Walter Wellman 
WITH MRS. KENWORTHY'S ASSISTANCE. 

Paschal H. Coggins 

ss eee OF 
° -lda M. Tarbell 
"Elizabeth 8. Phelps 
Elisworth Kelley 

lL, DAVENPORT 
Clara Mortis 
Willlam D. Hulbert 
2 sane pi Kipling 
“A Poem ...T. KE. Brown 
GOV. ODELL OF NEW YORK. Rollo Ogden 
THE STRIKER'S STORY..Frank H. Spearman 
BARE AND TORTOISE .George Madden Martin 


~~ 
THE BOOKMAN. 


JULY, W901 


AND COMMENT... 
OF DEAD 


THE STORY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE.. 
WITHIN THE GATES 
TWO OF A KIND 
RECOLLECTIONS OF E 


THE 
KIM = 
PRAESTO 


LOON 


CHRONICLE 
A BALLADE 


HUMORISTS.. 
Gelett Burgess 
A POSTSCRIPT AS TO RHYME.... 
Hrander . Matthews 
THE REAL BARBARA FRITCHIE........ 
Frances W. Carruth 
JOHN FORSTER.... ...Hamilton W. Mabie 
THE RETURN OF THE HORSE oc Bs O 
AN HOUR WITH JAMES MARTINEAU 
Willttam C. Wilkinson 
DREAM 


a cbkua pe orarue .Zona Gale 
POF'S STI DENT DAYS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF VIRGINIA Charlies W. Kent 
CHAKLES DICKENS F. G. Kitton 
THE LIVING MUSE ....Harold MacGrath 
WARWICK OF THE KNOBS... John Uri Liocyd 
A CHRONICLE OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
Mansfield Allan 


—~— 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
JULY, 1901 
A RUSY BOSTON STREET AT HIGH 
NOON... W. L.. Taylor 
GOIN’ FISHING WITH JOE JEFFERSON. 


James 5S. Metcalfe 
IN FRANCE -Th. Bentzon 
TEAL AND THE OVER- 
Ernest Seton-Thompeon 
PETTICUAT AND _ A 
; .FPlorence Morse Kingslsy 
WHERE OUR COUNTRY BEGAN. How 
Four of the Earliest Settlements on the 
Attantic Coast Look To-day 
MISTRESS NELL WILLIAMS AND HER 
FOLDIER Virginia W. Cloud 
THE STORY OF A MAPLE TREF 
Willtam D. Hulbert 
Flizabeth K. Tompkins 
WOMEN PHOTOG- 
AMERICA 
Frances Bi. Johnston 
EDITOR 
Fdward Bok 
‘LOTS OF 
Frank Lioyd Wright 
SHERIDAN'S RIDE 
Photoxraphed by Frances Henjamin Johnston. 
THE WATER LILY SONG Words by 
Willem Ordway Partridgs Music by 
Arthvr Nevin 
THREE LITTLE CARINS IN THE 
WOODS... cccccvcccccccvevers .W. L. Coulter 


A_GIRL’S LIFE 
. KE MOTHER 
LAND ROUTE 
IN A YELLAW 
GREEN GOWN 





AILEEN 
THE FOREMOST 
RAPHERS IN 
CASE 


THE AGAINST THE 
SMALL 


4 
ROOM IN IT”... 
THE COUNTRY OF 


HOUSE WITH 








FRANK LESLIE'S. 

JULY, 1961 

TUE WOLVES OF THE SEA 

THE GHEAT Léng JAM Stewart BE. White 

THE ABBEY OF GET AANI..FE. Carl Litsey 
THE UNDOING OF ELBERTSON 

Willam Me Leod Raine 

bos Eden Philpotts 

Gordon V. May 

Samuel Merwin 


Herbert Rashford 





CROSS WAYS 
GoD NIGHT Verses 
THE SRO EM EA Bo SE 
: ST ‘CTL AL WORKERS 
RO eee Cromwell Childe 
* TOGGLES OF THE MONITOR. ..Sewell Ford 
LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A RUSSIAN STUDENT I. A. Hourwich 
HISTORIC FORT MONKOE,.James W. Ruckman 


<a 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


_ JULY, 1901. 
THE “U.S. M. Alice Morgan 
TONS OF HONEY IN A G s1G ANTIC BEE- 
HIVE ...Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron 
BESSIE MAY AND HER PROCESSION. 


Anna | 
HOLIDAYS. Verse 


Rose Mills ‘owcrs 
THE MUTINY. Verse William B. Meellarg 





CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARIN : 
Cleveland Moffett 
THE STORY OF BARNABEE LEE... 

John Be nnett 
THE ADVENTURERS, Verse... Edwin L. Sabin 
‘ GENERAL GRANT’ M. Fritz Austin 

GLIMPSES OF CHILD LIFE LN JAPAN 
Theodore Wores 





A CURIOUS CHANGE, Verse 
« *hristopher Valentine 
TWO STUDENTS. Verse..... Benjamin Webster 
ALONG THE LINE TO DOVER. Verse.. 
Eric Parker 
A BOY OF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO.. 
Harriet T. Comstock 





A CONUNDRUM. Verse ..Frances Wilson 
THE * KEARSARGE'S '' PENNANT AT 

MANILA BAY. .Lieut. John M. Ellicott, U8. N, 
SIR MARMADUKE MARS ..... Carolyn Wells 
ELIZABETH AND HER GRAND- 

MOTHER ......ENzabeth Morgan 
YOUNG FOLKS OF ‘THE EMBABSIES 

AT WASHINGTON .. Abby G. Baker 
TROUBLESOME NEIGHBORS.....Tudor Jenks 





LOST AND FOUND... ...Lynn R. Meekins 
BOYS AND sateen IN THE PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY .. ..... Harlan H. Ballard 
-_ 
THE CENTURY. 
JULY, 1901, 


WORKING ONE'S WAY THROUGH WoO- 





MEN'S COLLEGES...Alice Katharine Fallows 
MY GARDEN... .. Anna Lea Merritt 
THE TRUE STORY OF HARMAN RLEN 


NERHASSETT ..Mrs 
THE FUGITIVE..... Arthur Stringer 
THE BOROLINK.... ..+--Le Roy T. Weeks 
THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. IT 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 
MY HEART HATH A SONG Ethel M. Kelley 
IMPOSTORS AMONG ANIMALS 
William M. Wheeler 
COLE'S ENGRAVINGS OF OLD ENGLISH 


Blennerhassett. Adams 


MASTERS LS Sata eek cae Timothy Cole 
A LION AMONG LADIES...-Anne D. Sedgwick 
THE “MILLENARY" OF KING AL- 

FRED AT WINCHESTER.... Loula Dyer 
Sper Ellen Dean Smith 
THE VENFZU ELAN BOU NDARY CON- 

TROVERSY...... . Grover Cleveland 


Garrison 
Daskam 


A MASQUERADE . 
A HOPE DEFERRED 
MRS. McCAFFERTY 


“Theodosia P 
Josephine L 
8S MISTAKE 
Seumas Macmanus 
CHATEAU DE 
William Gerod 
Irving Hacheller 
BY MILLET 
Frederick Keppel 
A RAILWAY PRESIDENT'S DAY. 
Charles De Lano Hine 
THE GIRL WHO GUT RATTLED 
Stewart Edward White 
THE PRISM.. Mary E. Wilkins 


AN ESCAPE FROM 
FOUR ncescoce 

D'RI AND I 

A NOTARLE MASTERPIECE 


THE 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
JULY, 1901 
MISS CHESTER'S ADVENTURE 


Frederick M 
Edward P 


Smith 
BUYING A STATE Clark 


A WORKADAY BALLOONIST 


Harvey Sutherland 
DUTY — Sonnet Peter McArthur 
THE RED DRUM... Joe Lincoln 
THE HIDDEN GOLD 


Verses... Aloysius Coll 
GREAT TYPES OF MODEKN BUSINESS 

Carl Hovey 
BEPORE THE FACT.....Rodrigues Ottolengul 
COLLEGE MEN AND OT HERS 
CIO Cae kb dehcesawnnns 


John Gilmer Speed 

.... Philip Becker Goetz 

THE SACRE D ARBUTUS.... Peter McArthur 

REFORM IN THE FIRST Brand Whitlowk 
WOMAN IN THE FAR EAST 

Anna Northend Benjamin 

THE PINES AT BRA-THOLE. Arthur Ketchum 

THE SI’'EED RECORDER...Frank RK. Robinson 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
JULY, 1901 


KING ALFRED 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 


aiden «eas .Louls Dyer 
TRUSTS 
Ambrose Paré Winston 
Mary Johnston 
Sedgwick, Jr 


AUDRET «oc ccc cc csccsccccccssce 
A LETTER FROM ITALY..H. Db 
THE LIMITS OF THE STELLAR UNI 
VIBPRBE. ow cc cccesccssesescccses J. J. See 
THE WORKS ON THE 8C HOONER HAR 
VESTER... George 8 Wasson 
THE NEW E NGLAND WOMAN..Kate Stephens 
THE TORY LOVER. Sarah O. Jewett 
ASPECTS OF THE PAN-AMERICAN EX- 
POGITION. ......00--cess+0s Bugene KR. White 
TWO GENERATIONS OF QUAKERS 
AN OLD DIARY ‘ .Logan Pearsall Smith 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A QUAKER BOY 
Rowland E. Robinson 
THE STEEL-ENGRAVING LADY AND 
THE GIBSON GIRL.......... Caroline Ticknor 
THE CARDINAL VIRTUES. 
Wrttiam De Witt ‘Hyde 
THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 
NEW ORLEANS AND RECONSTRUC- 
TION. Albert Phelps 
MR. WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY'S POEMS 
OUTDOOR POEMB: 
THE HEART OF THE WOODS. 
John “Burroughs 
CLAIR DE LUNE............ Arthur Ketchum 
WIND .W. Winfield Campbell 
RAIN. Laura Spencer Porter 
TWIN FLOWERS ON THE PORTAGE 
Duncan Campbell Scott 
THE RAVENS... ... Joseph Russell Taylor 
IN THE GREAT PASTURES........... 
Meredith Nicholson 
ns 


THE SMART SET. 


JULY, 1901 
PAPA BOUCHARD Molly Elliot S»awell 








DIGHTON IS ENGAGED!. -Gelett Burgess 
IN LOCO PARENTIS...... .Elizabeth Duer 
THE KEY...... Elia Wheeler Wilcox 


SOME ENGLISH PRINCESSES...Mrs. Sherwood 
THE QUEEN'S LOVE. Justus Miles Forman 
Hattie Horner-Louthan 
THE GOSPEL OF GOLD, edgar Saltus 
AT THE SIGN OF THE CLEFT HEART.. 
Theodosia Garrison 
IN A LONDON SEASON........Edgar Fawcett 
OTTO AND THE AUTO..Edmund Vance Cooke 
ACCORDING TO GIBSON... ...Erin Graham 
THE KISSES OF ARCADY..... Richard Wilstsd 
THE SEA VOICE....Katharine ia Farge Nortun 
MRS. MAITLAND'S CORRESPONDENT.. 


Jane Brevoort Eddy 

A DEUCE GAME.... .....Miriam Cruikshank 

LES FLEURS QUI SE FA ANanS: Henry de Forge 

THE CITY SLAVE ° John Winwood 

THE ERROK OF HER Ww AYS. "May Austin Low 
PAQUITA, THE DANCER..... 

Mrs Maraquita Bangs 

A HEAD OF PAN.. McCrea Pickering 


NAMING THE NOVEL.......-.Livingston Hunt 
ies 
THE “BREV’’ LIPPINCOTT T. 
JULY, 1901 


Louise FR. Extwards 
Robert U. Jobuson 
SOLOMON. . 

Martha Wolfenstein 


soon FOR NOTHING... 
AFTER THE SONG 
OF 


A JUDGMENT 


TO A BUTTERFLY IN THE CITY. 

Harvey M Watts 
TWO FOR PEACE........... Mary E. Wilkins 
LARKSIPUR Minton Scollard 
CHEEVER'S MAGIC MASHI(E.. edwin L. Sabin 





HER VAY OF FREEDOM.. 
THE PROMISED LAND.. 
A CHINESE CUE 
THE [MAGE-MAKER.. 
A LIGHTNING CHAN C 
ANING GUESTS. 


---. Ina MB Roberts 

-Ethel M. Kelley 
...-Harold Ballagh 
William Le Queux 


Albert P. Terhune 










RETY ... Charles H Towne 

THE EN WHO SIGNED THE DECLA 

KATION OF INDEPENDENCE Cooeves 
Lora 3. La Mance 


} 





| A CRIMSON KISS........+0.0008 Alice E. Allen 
wren 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
JULY, 1001, 


RUSKIN IN HIS HOME. ... Anne 
STAGE ROBBERS OF THE WEST. 

« *harles Michelson 
Stanley J. Weyman 


O'Hagan 


! 
¢ COUNT HANNIBAL 


THE RECORD BREAKERS Thomas 1. Lee 
A CENTURY OF AMERICAN HUMOR.., 

James L, Ford 

THE POT OF GOLD...... Mary Austin 


KNOWN........ 
Herbert E. Hamblen 
ON TROLLEY CAR NO. 24..Myles Tyler Frisbie 

SPORTS.. 


THE COSTLIEST OF ee 
Arthur F. Aldridge 
AMERICAN ART IN BRONZE AND IRON.. 


Kathleen C. Nelson 
MODERN STAGE EFFECTS Edith Davids 


LOCOMOTIVES | HAVE 


Lyman AN INFANT INDUSTRIAL HERCULES.. 


Henry A. Fergusson 
CHRONICLES OF US....John Wilbur Tompkins 





Sn 


NEW YORK, 


SHOULD WOMAN RIDE ASTRIDE?...... 
Elizabeth Yorke Miller 

THE NEW MANUAL TRAINING........- 
Arther Henry 

THE PHYSICIAN AND HIS FEEFS....... 


John Walker Harrt 
HAS COURTESY DECLINED?.. .Jane 


et . 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


JULY, 1904. 


THE BALCONY SCENE IN ROMANTIC 
DRAMA... Frank CC. Dreke 
A HOUSE MODERN PAL- 
EE isn ch v0 be koa oe eee alae Richardson 
THE ART OF EL .LEN TERR ...Bram Stoker 
THE GREAT Tk: XAS OIL F Fit = pee 


ard R. Terherne 
OLD FRENCH ROMANCES............++5 
Richard Le Galllenne 
A MERCURY OF THE FOOT HILLS.... 
Bret Harte 
THE PRIZE CREW ON L'INSURGENTE.. 
c,. T. Brady 
CONSTANCE WETHERELL AND BRIDGET 
BRADY wo cccscccsscssece .Katrina Trask 
WHAT WOMEN LIKE IN MEN...Rafford Pyke 
KING F LIP, LORSTER...R K. Munkittrick 
THE RESTLESSNESS OF MODERN WO- 
MAN . Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
THE SECRET ORCHARD..... 
Agnes and Egerton Castle 
WHEN WILL THE WORLD BF FULL?.. 


ton 
joa! 


‘BOAT THE 


J. Holt Schooling 
ea, 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
JULY, 1901 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AS 
AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE. .Charies E. Lioyd 
THE SONGS OF MIDSUMMER 
N 


Henry W. Warren 
CHAUTAUQUA FLOWERS AND HOW TO 

KNOW THEM neoe BE. F. Andrews 
BUMBLEBEE TAVERNS .. Charles Mclivaine 
THB QCEEN OF QUELPARTE.. 


Archer Butler Hulbert 
A LIVING SOUL VISITS HELL 


Chu Seoul Bok and Vincent Van Marter Beede 
soe 
THE DELINEATOR., 


JULY, 1901 


ILLUSTRATED COOKERY..Anna W_ Morrison 
THE FARM MISTRESSES OF THE FUT- 
URE Waldon Fawcett 
THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT 
HUFFALA). No. 1........ N. Hudson Moore 
ACCORDING TO THE CODE... Virginia F. Boyle 
SUCIAL OBSEKVANCES Mre Frenk Learned 
STORIES OF AUTHURS' LOVES. No. & 
Dante Gebriel Hossett! and The House 
of Life" Clara E Laughlin 
A DREAM OF KED ROSES Mary T. Earle 
THE PERFECT HOUR... Edith M. Thomas 
A_ HISTORIC MANSION AND ITS FUR- 
NISHINGS.. .Alice M. Kellogg 
PASTIMES FOR CHIL DREN. Lina Meard 
THE NEWEST BOOKS laura HW Starr 
THE HOME AND HOUSEKEEPING OF 
TO-DAY .. Ellen H. Richards 
THE SUMMER INTERESTS Margaret Halli 
POSSIBILITIES OF CUCUMBERS 
Jane E. Clemmens 
sane 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. 
JULY, 1901 
T HOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE 


Hudson Moore 
HOW THE SEQLOIAS GROW 


ART nee 
Charles H. Caffin 
Oscar King Davis 
Maximilian Foster 
HAMID 

Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 

YANKEE ° 
WA 
H 


Mrs 

WHAT TO EAT TO LIVE LONG 
CHRISTIAN 

Thomson J 


THE TRUTH ABOUT " 
SCIENCE IS THE TRUTH 


SARF HIKE? 
LEGS 
THE 


REAL ADBUL. 


OLE MISS AN’ DE . 
Ieland 
WwW. Wiley 
SCI- 

ENCE ' Hudson 
CHRISTIAN 


W. D. MeCrackan 
THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME 
J. P. Mowbray 
A MARQUIS IN THE BAD LANDS 
G.w Ogden 


AT THE INNER GATE OF TIEN-TSIN.. 
Adachi Kinnosuké 

NEAR ATHENS. Sonnet... 
Lioyd Mifflin 

FROM THE CHOPS OF THE LION...... 

William MacLeod Raine 

WHERE EFARTHQUAKES WRITE THEIR 
AUTOGRAPHS... Ludiow Brownell 
THE OLD GRAY EAGLE Booth Tarkington 

Is THERE A DRAMATIC PROFESSION? 
Franklin Fyles 


AN FVENING 


UNINVENTED INVENTIONS eres 
Francis F. Coleman 
es 
THE FORUM. 
IULY, 1901 
A PLEA FOR THE INTEGRITY OF 
CHINA W. «. Jameson Reid 


THE SALE OF TEXAS TO SPAIN 
Henry 8 Boutell 
MEDICAL PRACTICE AND THE LAW 
Champe S Andrews 
THE SHORTENED COLLEGE COURSE 
Charies F. Thwing 
THE CORRUPTING POWER OF PUBLIC 
PATRONAGE ° Oscar W. Underwood 
HIGHER TECHNICAL TRALNING 
Jacob Schoenhot 
FOR A SHORTER 
‘ ° -W. MacArthur 


THE MOVEMENT 
WORKING DAY 


THE ETHUS OF LOOT.. Gilbert Reid 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ENGLISH 
DEMOCRACY Hattie E. Mahood 

IS THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM ELECT. 
IVE? Jotn Corbin 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM IN 
AND AMERICA 
CERTAIN FAILURES 
HYGIFNE . 
PLEA 
STUDIES 


‘ENGLAND 
H. W. Horwill 
SCHOOL 
R. Clark 
ARCHITECTURAL 
... Prof. A. Db. F. Hamlin 
sme 
CRITIC. 
JULY. 1901. 
PROF. HARPER'S ESSAYS 
COLLIN'S 


“IN 
‘FOR 


A 


AND MR. 
‘EPHEMERE CRITICIA".. 
lewis FE. Gates 
A DRAMA OF THE 8EA......Sarah Kernhardt 
TWO NEW STUDIES OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’'S SONNETS .... wooo. 3 Rovle 
MR. JOBEPH JEFFERSON AS A PAINT- 
TED secercccasccess .A D Albert, Jr. 
VERSES W RITTEN BY THE “INTEL 
LECTU ALS ' -Mr«. E. Nash Morgan 
EVWARD EVERETT HALE. Gerald 8S. Lee 
MAXIMFE GORKY Christian Brinton 
REAL CONVERSATION ._William Archer 
A_ LATTER DAY ODYS8sS Joseph B. Gilder 
STAGE NOTES. «+.+..-Clara Morris 
THE IVE LETTERS OF BISMARCK 
AND HUGO....... Flizabeth K. Tompkins 
DO KEADERS READ? Arthur F. Bostwick 
‘A BTUDY OF FEMININISM ' eee 
Emily 8 Whiteley 
THE USI'AL WAY....... Katharine H. Brown 
MR WINASTON CHURCHILL AND THE 
mele NOVEL... . Cornelia A. Pratt 
NOTES ON NEW NOVELS. ..R Norman Gask 
THE JEW IN ENGLISH FICTIO? 









vs... 





Maude Frank 
ROOKS OF TO DAY AND ROOKS OF TO- 
MORROW Arthur Pendenys " 


Tet 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
JULY. 1901 
COUNT TOLSTOL IN THOUGHT AND ac 
NI 53s ces sus Ry R. EC. Long 
PRESERVING THE HUDSON PALI- 
SADES. (L!lustrated.) 
THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL INSTT- 
TUTION...........By Nicholas Murray Butler 
THE KUSSIAN PROBL EM_ IN MANCHU- 
RIA -By_G. Frederick Wright 
NEW PHASES OF POLAR RESEARCH.. 
By C : 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB OF 
BOSTON é -sBy Howard A. Bridgman 
vee 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


JULY, 1901 
THE MARCH OF EVENTS, AN ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITORIAL INTERPRETATION. 
A BU SINE SSt, IKE EXECUTIVE 
A TRUST FOR SOCIAL 


RETTER- 
M 


. .W. HH. Tolman 
PHOTOGRAPHING ‘TROPICAL FISHES.. 
A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
OUR RELATIONS WITH CANADA. 
J. D. 
THE REVOLUTION IN FARMING 
L 
WHY THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 
STRONG, 





Whelpley 


H. Batley 
s 
.... Sydney Brooks 


POOR eee ee wene 


SATURDAY. 


JIUNE 


THE GOOD ROADS TRAIN. ee 
THE SALVATION OF THE NEGRO 
Booker T. Washingtom 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON CASSATT 
Francis wae Eetetale 
THE MACHINERY OF WALL 8STRE 
-_ 8. A. Nelson 
BREAKING UP THE SOLID SOUTH...... 
The Hon. Jobn L. McLaurin 
TREES AND CIVILIZATION... .Gifford Pinchot 
JAMES R. KEENE, MANIPULATOR 
Edwin LeFevre 
A DAY'S WORK OF A STOCK BROKER.. 
Arthur Goodrich 





THE BOOK BUYER. 


JULY, 1001 


THE LOVE MOTIVE IN CURRENT FIC- 

TS mac cenn hint behe cane .. Richard Burton 
ELEANOR AND ROMOLA..........deith Clark 
CHINA AND THE ALLIEB.. 


Gen. James H. Wilson 

THE ARNOLDS. The second part of Misa 

Anna Blanche Mc(ill's article on the fa 

mous “literary clan.’’ 
ROOKS OF KEMEMBRANCE 1., Mra 

Gillespie's * Reminiscences" rev fewed 

by Miss E. J. Hulbert. Il. Mra. Gil- 

bert's e Memories’ reviewed by 

Mr Sure Gray. 


A BEAUTIFUL SELBORNE. A Review of 
the large two-volume edition of Gilbert 


White's “ BSelborne "' and ‘' Garden Kal- 
endar.’’ 
THE LITERARY NEWS IN ENGLAND... 
J. M. Bullock 
NOTES OF RARE BOOKS........ E. D. North 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE RAMBLER 


THE LITERARY QUERIBST.. 


The Rambler has many portraits, new 
and old, and other illustrations. One inter- 
esting group is a photograph of the seven 


. Rossiter Johnssa 


gouager sons of the Boer Secretary of State, 

eitz, who were poetaurees at The 
Hague, where they are staying with their 
mother, while the father and the four older 
sons are fighting tn South Africa 

eehewten 
A Study in Black and White.* 

The old-fashioned Abolitioni«ts, Phillips, 

Hovey, Garrison, and their peers were ac- 


customed to assert Phat the solitary argu- 
ment of the pro-slavery mun was ‘‘ Do you 
want your daughter to marry a nigger?” 
and the pro-slavery man's retort was that 
the Abolitionist never dared to say that he 
desired any such Pegult from his efforts to 
reform his Southern brethren, but neither 
Abolitionist, nor pro-slavery man, nor yet 
the slave owner. ever seriously looked for- 
ward to the time when a novel advocating 
such a marriage would be written by an 
American woman. The time has come, the 
novel is exceedingly clever, and is written 
in perfectly good taste, and ought to gratify 
those who have been protesting against 
the historical novel in the intervals ef con- 
demning the problem novel, for its time is 
‘the seventies,” according to its second 
title, Its problem is put with absolute de- 
corum, and yet the discussion thereof gives 
scope for the deepest and widest political 
and scientific knowledge. Prophecy is 
dangerous, but it would not be surprising 
if the story marked a turning point in the 
subject of American fiction. 


The title “' When the Gates Lift up Thetr 
Heads" tells nothing until one arrives at 
the last chapter, and will seem amasing 
irony even then to most readers. The au- 
thor’s name, Miss Payne Erskine, or Miss 
Emma Payne Erskine as it was printed tn 
the early announcements of the book, ts 
equally non-committal, but she writes of 
the negro, the men and women of mixed 
blood, and the Southerner with ease appar- 
ently born of Intimate knowledge of many 
types. She shows no more partiality In her 
judgment of the negro’s acts than ts to be 
found in all novels written by Northern 
authors, and she does not make her black 
men and women either faultiess or very 
clever. It is only in regard to the crucial 
question that she Is unique. The heroine 
declares that “The great Cnucasian race 
must stoop to these (Indians, Chinese, and 
negroes) before it can rise higher. They 
have reached the boundary line past which 
they cannot move toward God's likeness un- 
tll they have learned to place God's esti- 
mate of value upon a human soul of what} 
ever race or condition.” 


Itds an odd coincidence by which the pub- 
lication of this lofty sentiment is almost 
simultaneous with the appearance of Mr. 
William Hannibal Thomas's Critic article, 
in which he says that ft Is a self-evident 
truth that the pure negro type of mankind 
is not only a physical monstrosity, but of 
such mental and moral perversion as ren- 
ders it incapable of self-regeneration, or of 
any substantial uplift, otherwise than 
through physical amalgamation and the as- 
similation of exotic mental and moral ideas, 
It is mot often that two writers holding 
opinions diametricaly opposed and sup- 
porting them by entirely different argue 
ments agree upon the policy to be ob- 
served, and it is to be noted that the col- 
ored man whom Miss Erskine's white hero- 
ine marries is the result of four or five 
amalgamations, has been reared and edu- 
cated as a white man, and bas the men- 
tal and moral ideas of the best class of 
white Americans. Miss D.ckinson and Mr. 
Howells and other authors less well known 
have described heroes desiring to marry 
girls of mixed bloed for purely personal 
reasons, and Miss !\ckinson described a 
happy marriage between a blavk man and 
white woman; but the heroine with a theory 
showing that it is really her duty (to marry 
some one not of her own race ls Miss Era- 
kine's discovery It must be under- 
stood that the theory Is not one of those 
diaphanous excuses which all women can 
produc« a reason for pleasing them- 
selves; it Is In perfect accordance with allt 
the herolne’s views of the dark races and 
with her treatment of all individuals be- 
longing to the races whom she cncounters, 
It Is a real achievement to have written a 
pretty double love story and to bring it to 
such a termination, making {t seem the only 
suitable and happy end. Now, “Do you 
want your daughter to marry a handsome 
mestizo? "’ is the next question. 


own 


us 


*WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR 
HEADS. Ky Payne Erskine. &8vo. Pp. vie 
445. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50, 
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PAUL REVERE. 


eae 
His Work as an Engraver—$800 
for His “ Boston Massacre.” 


7 AUL REVERE is so conspicu- 
ously known tn American 
history as the man who made 
that famous midnight ride on 
the eve of the battle of Lex- 
ington, for which he is deep 
ly indebted to L llow's 
celebrated poem, that it is almost the 
sociate him with any other act 
intelligent students 
therefore, it) Was 
a few weeks 





ongte 
ex 
ception to a 
in life. To many fairly 
of American history, 
probably a surprise to learn 
ago that Paul Revere was an engraver of 
considerable ability, and that of his 
prints, a view of the Boston massacre in 
vw considered worth $8) by 
lector at the of French 
Roston That is several hundred 
higher than a Revere engraving ever 
for before 

While 


one 


a col- 
library in 
dollars 
old 


Wits 


ale the 


tl patriotic associations clustering 
around Reve may exert some tIn- 
fluence upon the of his 

fur greater influence Iles in their excessive 
rurity, and the historical nature of the 
subjects which most of them portray Prac- 
tically all of his engraving was done upon 
copper, and in that he 
the first in America. Amos Doolittl 
four large prints of the battles of Con 
and Lexington have become famous as well 
as rare, a contemporary It is inter 
esting to that, although Reve did 
earlier work than Doolittle, the Revolution- 
ary fame of the former has so dwarfed all 
of his other deeds that Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography, in a brief 
reference to Doolittle and his engraving of 
the battle of Lexington, says: “ This is be- 
lieved to have been the first historical en- 
graving made in America.” 

The Revere print, which sold for $800 
antedates that by five years, and It was by 
no means his first, for as enrly as 175 he 
made an allegorical engraving of the Btamp 
Act troubles, which was followed in 1766 
by a series of four prints illustrative of the 
Repeal. So little of Revere’s work has sur- 
vived that his position among the fore- 
most American engravers has almost been 
forgotten 

In the library collections of this city only 
two samples of his larger works are known 
The Lenox Library bas one, and the New 
York Historical Society the other. That in 
the Lenox Library is the largest of Re- 
vere’s three copper-plate engravings of 
Boston. It is a fraction less than 16 by 10 
inches, and ts colored. It is among the 
Emmet collection of prints, and ts bound in 
an illustrated volume of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. In one 
margin is the statement. “ Engraved, 
printed, and sold by Paul Revere, Boston, 
1770," and the title of the print reads, “A 
view of part of the Town of Boston in New 
England, and British ships of war landing 
their troops! 1768." 


The engraving in the New York Historical 
Bociety ia a variety of the one that soki for 
the record » © last week. That one @ax 
a large engraving, colored, In a contempo- 
rary frame, showing the Lritish troops fir- 
ing upen a number of Boston citizens on 
March 5, 1770, five being killed and several 
wounded. The event has ever since been 
known in American history as the Boston 
maxsacre. The one sold in Boston had this 
inacription on the back: “it came into my 
possession from my father. Thomas Jones 
Lee, who died tn 1833. and previously be- 
longed to his father, the Rev. Joseph Lee 
of Royalston, Mass., who died in 1810 
Thos. J. Lee, June, 1872" The Boston so- 
ciety possesses a similar copy 

The copy in the Historical Society is ex- 
actly similar, only tt is printed on a news- 
paper sheet, with a full description of the 
massacre. Above the print is this inscrip- 
tion 


res name 


engravings, a 


value 


respect was one of 
whose 


ord 


was 


note re 


An account of the late Massacre at Bos- 
ton; or, the Consequences of Quartering 
Troops in a populous, well-regulated 
Town, taken from the Boston Gazette of 
March 12, 1770. The bloody Massacre per- 
petrated in King Street, Boston, on March 
», 1770, by a party of the 2nh Regiment 
Hngraved, printed, and sold by Paul Ke- 

y 
vere, Boston 

This variety may be unique, as a copy 
has never been offered for sale. [ft has 
been in possession of the Historical So- 
clety for many years Librartaa Robert 
Kelby says it was there before he came, 
but there is nothing to indicate how i was 
obtained The newspaper sheet contains 
five columns of descriptive matter, the 
print occupying a three-column = space 
Toward the end of the final column are 
four biack representations of coffins, each 
with the skull and crossbones, with the 
initials of the four men who were killed 
outright. They were Samuel Gray, Samuel 
Mavycrick, James Caldwell, and Crispus At- 
tucks, the latter a mulatto. Below these is 
an addition, dated Boaton, March 10, show- 
ing a flith eoffin with the Initials of Pat- 
rick Carr, who died later of his wounds. 

The result of this outbreak was that a 
cemmittce, headed by Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, peremptorily demanded of 
Lieut. Gov. Hutchtason the removal of the 
two regiments from the town. He consent- 
ed to remove one, “Both regiments or 
none,’ was the ultimatum returned by 
Adams, and the demand was volcee! by 5. 
citizens in front of the Btate House, 

“1 observed his Enees to tremble,” aaid 
Adams afterward. ‘1 saw hie face grow 
pale, and I enjoyed the sight.” 

In commenting upon this incident Joha 
Fiske in his “ Histery of the America 
Revolution,” says: 

The fact that so um an tmpres- 
sion was made in ton and through 
eut the country, while at the same time 
the guilty parties were left to be dealt 
with in the ordinary course of law, Is 
@ striking commentary upon the general 

fulness ané decorum of American life. 

d tt shows bow high and severe was the 
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Hl lawless proceeding 
This cngraving attracted 

tion that it was reproduced 
The popularity of Revere 
lay in to 
meaning in Important Vent imu a 
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clear tertaining manner i early 
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‘View 
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thie 
of lit 
cribed by him 
The odious St 
the Dragon 
drawn sword 
and Rhode 
Humpshire 


amp act i represented by 
ted b Devetont with 
Colonie of New 
Hlampden 
with the 
ented, while 
the officer of 


confror 

The 
Island support 
and Virginia 
colonies, are also repre 
the Liberty Tree hangs 
Crown 


When the act 
Was erected on 
blemati« 


New 


from 


was repealed an 
Roston (" 
devices designed by 
four Hic 


them riptions, 


ymimon, and 
Ite 


afterward 


em- 
vere deco 
its sides 

with dese 
known jis in Boston 
inal plate was discovered a few year 
and the opposite Revere had 
graved a fauney certificate of 
to a Masonic His 
plate of Tlarvard College 
used on both 
only vre 
that 
the 

three 


graved and 


only copy The orig 
age 


on Shale 


en 
lodge 
wa not only 
sides, but wa ‘ 
half 
the 


it in two 


mid ha ever 
Bost 
are the 
of the 
Massachusetts 
havirg been engaged to do 
Only one complcte 
his Harvard College is known 
owned by 


been 
ind 

On 

of 


money 


is in State House 
engravings 
provincial 
in 
all the 
print of 
and that ts 
the Essex Institute of Salem 

A number of Revere's 
found in the Royal American 
the last magazine established in 
onles previous to the Revolution 
lasted « few months, the first 
pearing in January, 1774. In that number is 
Revere's third view of the town of Boston 
with British chips in the In the 
April number is a portrait of Samuel Ad 
ams, believed to be the earliest portrait of 
him ever engraved, and among the cartoons 
is a famous one, which has often been re- 
produced, entitled “ The Able Doctor, 
America Swallowing the Bitter Draught 
He engraved a the Boston 
tea party, and made the well-known por 
trait of the Indian Chief, King Philip. He 
also engraved the plates for a two-volume 
edition of Capt. James Cook's Voyage 
Around the World,’ which was printed by 
James Rivington in New York in 1774 

Still another famous caricature 
rected against the seventeen 
the House of Representatives 
to rescind an act of the 
a circular letter to the 
1768. “A Warm Place 
of this cartoon, and It 
driving the seventeen members 
fiery jaws of some huge anima! 

A large silver punch bowl, which attests 
Revere's early trade of a silversmith, ts 
in the family of Charles Caldwell Mackay 
of Boston It was made in-honor of the 
ninety-two members who voted to re- 
scind. The bowl weighs forty-four ounces, 
ts six Inches deep, eleven inches in circum- 
ference, and hoids one gallon. It is entire. 
ly hammered work, with a few simple de- 
signs and inscriptions 

After the Revolution Revere engaged 
the copper-rolling business and was a pio- 
neer i, that field. In IMM he the 
copper for the dome on the new State House 
in Boston and in 1MK) he recoppered the 
famous battle frigate Constitution. He en 
graved an artistic business card with de- 
vices of the American eagle surrounded by 
stars, a beil, cannon, and other suggestions 
of the foundry. The inscription reads: 

Paul Revere and Son, at their bell and 
cannon Foundry at the Northern Part cf 
Boston, cast bells and brass cannon of all 
sizes and all kinds of composition work, 
manufacture sheets, bolts, spikes, nails, 
&c., from malleable copper ahd cold rolled 
N. 1.—Cash for old Brass and copper 


Thus, after a lung and useful career, in 
which he himself probably regarded his 
midnight ride simply as an incident, Paul 
Revere died in Boston, where he was born, 
on May 10, 1818, in his eighty-third year 


Mies Hay’s Tale of the South Sea.* 

Here we have the South Sea Islanders 
with us again in a very pretty idyl of love 
and jealousy, written in blank verse, and 
extremely well written. Taka, a maiden 
of the Island of Kambara, betrothed to the 
brave Uhila, is making preparations for her 
marriage to him when a youth named 
Malua is borne by the waves of chance to 
the island, loves the maiden Taka, and is 
loved by her, and the tragedy culminates 
fn the death of the infuriated Uhila at the 


hands of Malua, whom he has tried to kill. 
The author has fallen easily into the richly 
poetic strain natural to those who write of 
the South Seas, and has achieved some 
charming descriptive passages, the follow- 
ing, for example: 


vu] posite 

denominations 
issucd by 
Revere 


engravings ire 
Muaguzine, 
the 


It 


ol 


only 


harbor 


caricature 


on 


di- 
of 
voted 
to send 
in 
title 
Satan 
the 


was 
members 
who 
Assembly 
other Colonies 
Hell is the 
represents 
into 


not 


in 


supplied 


In this fair land 
Taka was born Thro’ sixteen years of moon 
Amt trepic sun she blossomed in the air 
Chilled by no frost, the world unconsciously 
Mirrored her sweetness back to her. The sun 
Mad Kixsed her skin to a warm topaz; rare 
As dusky wealth of Autumn: her sweet breast, 


Gleaming and bare was hung with ropes of 
flowers, 


Fellow and white, and in ber curling hair 
Giltmmered the pure gardenia. All the braves 
Wished her for wife. 

Into the narrative, also, she has woven 
many allusions to the customs of the coun- 
try, and has maintained the attitude of re- 
apectful comprehending sympathy so sel- 
dom caught by the traveler amo un- 
civilized nations, and so attractive the 
few the Stevensons and the La Farges 
who seem to be to this manner bern. Per. 
hups nothing better can be said for the Lit- 
tle book under our notice than that it 
harmonizes pleasantly with the exquisite 
drawing which Mr. La Farge has given for 
its frontispiece. None of his drawings are 
lovelier or more filled with subtle in- 
tangible suggestions of a beauty beyond 
the expression of any brush or pencil, than 
thore made in the South Seas, and this one 
—— ye ag —_ almost any of 
them. save always the incomparable Biva 
of Tutuila. 


*THE ROSE OF DAWN. A Tale of the South 
Sea. Py Helen Hay. Small vo. Board 
covers, Pp.. 57. With a drawin John 
Lae Farge. 1001. New Yoru: B a. usesell. 
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Published To-Day. 


THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF 


AMERICA 


1861-1865 


By JOHN CHRISTOPHER SCHWAB, Ph. D., Professor of 


Political Economy, Yale I 


"niv ersity. 


Svo, $2.50 net. 


A work of great interest in which the author gives a 
financial and industrial history of the South during the Civil 


War. 


He treats fully the financial legislation, the legal ten- 


der agitation, the Southern banks, the Confederate currency, 


Southern prices, speculation, 


trade and industries of the 


South and the Confederate and local taxation 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL FICTION. 


“Few recent volumes of stories in 


which distinction is the prevailing nci¢ 


have found so large and varied an audience,” says The London Times. 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES 


By EDITH WHARTON. 


ems ; 
‘She is to-day the most promising figure we have. 


morrow is hers, How far she 


To- 


will go itis hard totell. But 


with her stern devotion to siyle, her worldly wisdom, her 
keen insight. her wit and her fancy, and, above all, her in- 
variab‘e good taste, there is no knowing what the future has 


in store. 
literature was not past.’’—/: 


THE WAYS OF 


BY FREDERIC PALMER. 


Howard Chandier Christy. 


THE NATION says: 


Mrs. Wharton writes as if she felt that the age of 
ening Sun. 


$1.50. 


THE SERVICE. 


2nd Edition. 
$1.50. 


Iilustrated by 


‘*Mr. Palmer has made a volume of such readable stories 


that no one who opens it will 


leave it unfinished; and the 


reader's verdict will be that there cou/d be no finer, stancher, 


more devoted tribute lo the Army and Navy.’ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company 


take pleasure in announcing 


it is greater than ever. 
warrants the belief that 
qualities of character and of 


attractive way. Price, $1.50. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, 


story well worth telling and 


MIFFLIN & CO., 


the continued success of Miss 


Fiothingham’s romance of a singer, 


The Turn of the Road 


It has reached the Tenth Thousand, 


and the demand for 


The judgment of the best critics 
this success 


is due to sterling 
style,—in short, that it is a 


is told in a strong and 


Sent, postpaid, by 
BOSTON. 


44 East 471TH STREET, Nzw York. 
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Georgia Loyalists jn the Revolu- 


tion,” 

In his preface to “ The Recollections of a 
Georgia Loyalist" the Rev. Arthur Went- 
worth Eaton shows what were the condl- 
tions of the Loyalists of the Revolution 
He writes: ‘It is commonly estimated that 
when the North American colonies had 
finally become the United States the pop- 
ulation of the country was less by a hun- 
dred thousand than before the war. To 
England Upper Canada, the West India 
Islands, and last, but by no means least, 
the fertile Province of Nova Scotia, the 
proud, unflinching, sorrowing Tories fled.” 
Now that some 125 years have elapsed 
since the time when English Loyalists left 
our country, there is barely a vestige of 
angry feeling left among us. We have 
of late only learned how much these Loy- 
alists suffered, and how for a principle 
they sacrificed their fortunes. 

In the volume under notice ts given the 
Nfe history of a woman, Elizabeth Lich- 
tenstein Johnston, and her story as she 
tells it is full of touching details. Unques- 
tionably she was a Royalist, but she rare- 
ty indulges in vehement expressions such 


as might indicate her devotion to King | 
It ts the love she bears for her | 


George. 
husband that makes her as a wife follow 
his fortunes. The lady begins as follows 
“I was born May 28, 1764, In the reign of 
George Ul. at a place called Little Ogee- 
chee, about ten miles from Savannah, the 
capital of Georgia. My father, John Light- 
enstone, was born at Cronstadt, in Rus- 
sia.’ On her mother's side she was French, 
her grandfather having been attached to 
Gen. Ogicthorpe. When Elizabeth was a 
child her father moved to Yamacraw, a 
suburb then of Savannah. Afterward her 
father bought a piantation on Skidaway 
Island. Early in life Elisabeth went to 
Philadelphia. 

In 1774 the Revolutionary V/ar com- 
menced at Boston, and began to spread 
southward. Im 1776 the people in Georgia 
were inflamed against the Government of 
Great Britain, and were raising a ragged 


corps of all sorts. * * * If a Tory re- 
fused to join the people he was imprisoned 


*RECOLLECTIONS OF A GEORGIA 
LOYALIST.. Elizabeth = Lichenstein 
Jehnstos. FEdited by the Rev. Arthur Went 
worth Eaton Iilwstrated Pp. 224 New 
York: The M. F. Mans- 
field & Co. $1.00. 


and tarred and_ feathered. * * © Our 
teachers became officers in the rebel army 
and everywhere the scum rose to the : 
face 


But 


Sur- 


for the devotion of a colored man 


| her father would have been taken prisoner 


Then Lightenstone hurried to Tybee, and 


| embarking on the British man-of-war Scar- 


borough, sailed for Halifax, Nova 
Somewhat later Lightenstone 
English Quartermaster's Department in 
New York. In 1779 Count D'Estang with 
his fleet was off Tybee, and soon a landing 
was made at Buhlah. Then Savannah was 
under the fire of the French and the 
Americans."” The bombardment is thus de- 
scribed: 


Scotia 
joined the 


The streets being sandy and not 
the shells fell and made great b 
sand, which often put out the 
vented explosion Indew! the colored chil- 
dren got so used to the shells that 
would run and cover them with sar d 
as we were rather scarce of 
they would often pick up the 
and get for them seven pence 


paved, 
lvles in the 
fuse and pre- 


they 
ind 
ammuniti nN, 
spent balls 
uplece 
The lady's marriage is thus simply tol 
“To was married tn Savannah Noy °} 
then fifteen and a half old, my hy 
William Martin Johnston 
five and a half.” Her courtship 
happily described Heavy military 
had broken down her husband's | 
The young wife ac« mpanied 
York. Now began a 
neys. Mrs. Johnston 
Scotiand, to Jamaica In 18th} family 
were in Halifax, for the \ Un wife was 
the mother of a numerous progeny Mrs 
Johnston died at Halifax the 
correspondence between the and her 
husband there are many charming pas- 
sages, showing the great love of the wife 
There ure many names mentioned of people 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth cana 
ury whose descendants are still to be ¢ ain 
in Savannah To the notabies who oa 
oceuplied tmportant civic positions the 
British Provinces who are of the direct line 
of those Georgia loyalists the author 
votes many pages. The volume is 
{ cided historical interest 


AAPA 
** Another Women’s Territory by 
“ Alien.” published by Thomas y Crowell 
| & Co., has just gone into its second edition 
| The tale deals with trials and often, unseen 
tragedies of every-day life. 
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Recent English catalogues 
The Caradoc nave been predicting a future 
Press. for the issues of the Caradoc 
Press, which was established 
by H.D. andH.G. Webb at Bedford Park, 
Chiswick, England, in the Autumn of 1880. 
Its first issue was a small calendar for 1900, 
containing verses by Hesva D. Webb, 
which went out of print'lh a week. At 
Easter, 1900, “ The Boy Mi the Mantle,”’ 
@ reprint from the Percy, Ballads, appeared, 
No. 2 of the Caraddé caleg@ifrs being issued 
last Christmas he pregs's most ambi- 
tious work, a Book of Coflects, containing 
Over a hundred pages, is Adw in course of 
preparation All the borders and initial 
letters for the Caradoc issues are designed 
and engraved on wood; the type set, 
and the book printed, bound, and published 
by the two Webbs, entirely without outside 
assistance. Their printing is done on an 
old hand press; initials and borders being 
Printed directly from the wood. The fine 
band-made paper used in their issues comes 
from the Bachellors of Little Chart, while 
@ few copies of each book are printed on 


vellum. 
eso 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Rembrandt have imported a small number 


Drawings. of copies of the Supplement to 

the four volumes of Original 

Drawings issued from 1888 
to 182, under the editorship of F. Lipp- 
man, the four folio volumes con- 
taining reproductions of 200 original 
drawings. The present supplement, which 
will be issued in two to con- 


parts, 
Bist of fifty plates each, will be published 
under the editorship of ©. Hofstede De 
Groot, and is published at The Hague by 
Martinus Nijhoff, the edition being limited 
to 150 copies of each part. Part first is 
now ready; the concluding portion to be 
issued in the Autumn. These reproductions 
of drawings are in brown tones, and print- 
ed on thin paper, mounted on car card, 
and inclosed in a cloth portfolio 16 wy 20 
inches in size. The contents of Part Bus 
fifty plates in all, inctude reproductions of 
portraits. animals, landscapes, studies, and 
historical and other compositions; the price 
being $50 net per part. The plates, all re- 
productions after the rare original draw- 
ings, are made by a phototype process at 
the Imperial Press in Berlin and by Em- 
rik & Binger at Haarlem. The first four 
volumes of such reproductions are now 
very rare, and it is thought the present 
series will also increase in value. 


am 
Mr.C.H. St. John Hornby, 
The Ashender Shelley House, Chelsea, 
London, the owner of the 
Press. Ashendene Press, is about 
issuing a small. edition 
of Tyndale's translation of “The Rev- 


elacion of Sanct Jhon the Devine,” which 
he is printing from an old font of 
black letter, in double columns; the pages 
to be done in black and red. The volume 
is to be a small quarto, its pages measur- 
ing about 8% by 6% inches, the ‘price of 
which will be £2 2s. The edition will be 
limited to fifty-four copies, not more than 
thirty of which will be for sale. Mr. Horn- 
by’s issues are usually limited to about 
fifty copies, and become extremely scarce. 
All the work of preparation, including 
composition and presswork, being done by 
Mr. Hornby in his leisure moments, he is 
never able to promise a book by a fixed 
date, but the present issue will probably 
be ready in October, payment not being 
required before the receipt of the volume. 
Mr. Hornby also expects to shortly begin 
printing “ The Inferno of Dante Alighteri,”’ 
(the Italian text,) for which he is having 
a new font of type cut, closely modeled 
upon a noble fifteenth century font. He 
hopes to make this a worthy edition of 
Dante, in a convenient sized volume, 7% by 
5% inches, to contain about 240 pages. The 
opening initials of each canto will prob- 
ably be hand-illumined, while several wood- 
cut illustrations, after the old manner, will 
be scattered through the text. Not more 
than 100 copies on paper and 8 on vellum 
will be for sale, the entire amount re- 
ceived for subscriptions to be spent on 
the book. The volume will probably be 
issued at £3 4s. for paper copies and £10 10s. 
for those on full vellum, the issue price to 
be definitely settled later, after the cost 
of type, paper, initials, illustrations, and 
ether details have been fully ascertained. 


A volume from the pen of the 
famous vocal teacher, Ma- 
thilde Marchesi, which Harper 
& Brothers are publishing to-day under the 
title of ‘‘ Ten Singing Lessons,’’ will doubt- 
less suggest more than it actually teaches. 
Its suggestions, however, are admirably in- 
terpreted by Mr. W. J. Henderson, who has 
prepared a valuable introduction, which in 
itself gives a complete exposition of the 
paradox of genuine voice culture. In it 
the false gods of *‘ Wagner singing " (which 
is not singing, but screaming and shouting) 
are unveiled and their anatomy held up to 
derision. Writes Mr. Henderson: 

The casual observer will naturally ask 
why, if to sing rightly is to sing naturally, 
it is necessary to give 80 much study to 
the mastery of the technics. The answer 
is stereotyped, but true, that few of us 
use our organs of tone and enunciation in 
our daily conversatian according to the 
laws of nature, and when we attempt to 
sing we wander still further from the path; 
for in singing we are called upon to employ 
a much wider range of tone than we use in 
ordinary speech, and we are forced to enun- 
ciate words throughout this range. Add- 
ed to that is the essential requirement of 
miuking the tone beautiful instead of per- 
mitting it to become a shout or a scream. 
It is very much easier to sing than it is 
to shout or scream, if you only know how. 
°* * * The song recital is the highest test 
of ability in singing. There one must dis- 

lay not only temperament and dramatic 
ntelligence, but voice of the finest timbre, 
tones of the purest and’rouhdest quality, 


Mme. 
Marchesi. 
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_that have not been 


ment of the 


om which 
no demand either of majestic breath or 
delicate refinement can be made without 


the certainty of a complete and satisfactory 
response. 


This is well put, and there is a great 
deal more just likt it. Mme. Melba, as a 
pupil of Mme. Marchesi, presents a brie? 
personal memoir 


Frederic The publication in book form 
Harrison. of Mr. Frederic Harrison's ad- 

dress on “ The Writings of King 
Alfred,” originally delivered before the 


students of Harvard University, places at 
easy access not only a resourceful critique 
of one of the chief formative influences of 
English literature, but also a plece of writ- 
ing which is well worth reading for its own 
sake. Here is the closing eloquent passage. 


We all know the often qudted, often mis- 
quoted phrase of Buffon—le style est l'hom- 
me méme. f no one could this be said 
more truly—I venture to say so truly—as of 
Alfred. * * * And by virtue of his noble sim- 
ey of nature, this warrior, this ruler, 
this hero achieved a literary feat; for he 
created a prose style five centuries before 
Chaucer, seven centuries before Shake- 
speare or Bacon, eight centuries before Ad- 
dison or Defoe, and the full mastery of 
simple English prose. This in itself is a 
fact peculiarly rare in the history of any 
literature, where prose comes so mwc 
later than poetry, It can only be explained 
by remembering that the language which 
Alfred spoke and wrote was not exactly 
early English, nor middle English, muc 
less the highly composite and tessellated 
mosaic we call the latest and contemporary 
English. It was but the bony skeleton of 
our English, what the Palatine mount of 
Romulus was to imperial Rome, what Wes- 
sex Was to the pescens empire of the Queen. 
But it was the bones of our common tongue: 
it was the bones with the marrow in them, 
ready to be clothed in flesh and equipped 
with sinews and nerves. But this simple 
and unsophisticated tongue the genius of 
our Saxon hero so used and mold that he 
founded a prose style. and taught the Eng- 
lish race to trust to their own mother 
tongue from the first; to be proud of it, to 
cultivate it, to record in it the deeds of their 
ancestors, and to hand it on as a national 
posscsston to their children. 


, om 
Londoa Some interesting data have 
va. been collected by The London 


New York. Bookman to show what would 

ensue should the international 
copyright law be abrogated. From the fact 
that about forty British authors can live 
on the profits of their books alone and 
that eighty-five can live upon these profits 
supplemented by the revenue from serial 
rights, it is concluded that British writers 
in general gain more by having their serial 
as well as book rights protected than they 
can possibly lose through American com- 
petition, while trade competition would 
affect very few. Only about fifteen or 
twenty English authors gain an important 
part of their income from America, while 


only three or four count on getting more 
from this country than from England. In 
the meantime, young and comparatively 
unknown authors say that they find it 
more and more difficult to dispose of their 
rights to American houses. There are said to 
be about eighty novelists who receive from 
the United States between £50 and £100 for 
their book rights. The few authors, esti- 
mated at thirteen, who receive valaable 
returns from this side gf the Atlantic, do 
*“o principally through being able to dis- 
pose of their serial rights. The writer in 
The Bookman concludes as follows: 


One comfort the English novelist may 
take is that there is no i that he will 
be rivaled in his own land by American 
writers. Winston Churchill, the American, 
has had great coguiessy here, but main! 
on account of the inability of the Britis! 
public to believe there can be two Winston 
Churchills, As for the American pirate, 
he may cae nest. ane has eo — 
discou o te. ere are few 
ae jrates in their time. 
ears ago I visited one New York 
n his den. He was a Scotsman, and 

soviening his native country. 
Surrounded by pirated publications, he de- 
lored the deciine of Scotch religion, which 
. attributed entirely to the neglect of 
the shorter catechism. 


G. Monroe Royce, the au- 
thor of “The Son of Am- 
ram,” which is quietly push- 
ing its way into public favor, is an Episco- 
pa) clergyman stationed at Munich, Ger- 
many, being a kind of acting chaplain to 
the English-speaking residents in that fa- 
mous town. His story has as central fig- 
ures the Great Rameses of Egypt and 
Moses the lawgiver, who is the “ Prime 
Minister.” It illustrates the beginnings of 
Israel and the founding of the Hebrew 
race, and, like many tales of Biblical times, 
its first appearance in book form, three 
months ago, was somewhat of a “ frost." 
Now, however, it na; apparently released 
itself from the eddy of forgotten books and 
is merrily floating down the stream of 
pepularity. ‘‘The Son of Amram"’ ts not 
Mr. Royce’s maiden effort. He acknowl- 
edges the authorship of a book which made 
something of a sensation some years ago. 
Many of our readers will remember * Amer- 
icans in Paris by One of Them.” His 
name was later on in tbe nineties men- 
tioned by some wise ones, bent on unveil- 
ing the authorship of ‘‘ America and the 
Americans from a French Point of View," 
but we believe the real author of that 
keen book was discovered in another per- 


son. 
ibe 


Brief The news comes from Lon- 
Personals. don that Mr. Jerome K. Je- 
rome is progressing favorably 
after the serious accident that befell him 
a few weeks ago. He was driving with a 
fellow-novelist, Miss Lorimer, behind a 
tandem, in the neighborhood of his Walling- 
ford house, and, losing his eyeglasses, ran 
into a bank. Mr. Jerome broke his ankle 
and Miss Lorimer'’s foot was seriously in- 
jured. In spite of his one helpless foot, he 
rode several miles on his bicycle for the 
nearest doctor. 


some 


‘“‘The Son of 
Amram.’’ 


*,*In the July Century, in his concluding 
paper on the Venezuelan boundary con- 
troversyv. ex-President Cleveland will say 
of the arbitration treaty which ended the 
dispute: ‘* The fact must not be overlooked 
that, notwithstanding this treaty was pro- 


AT DVOEyYT voy? i” 


JUNE 


moted and negotiated by the officers of 
our Government, the parties to it were 
Great Britain and Venezuela. This was a 
fortunate circumstance, as the work ac- 
complished was thus saved from customary 
disfigurement at the hands of the United 
Btates Benate.”’ 


22, 





*.*"' Joscelyn Cheshire” has gone into a 
fourth edition and bids fair to go into sev- 
eral more before it is many months old. 
Sara Beaumont Kennedy, the author, has 
written two other successful novels and 
short stories which have appeared in Har- 
per's Monthly, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McClure's, and other periodicals. She was 
for a time literary editor of The Memphis 
Appeal, on which paper her husband, Mr. 
Walker Kennedy, now does distinctive work. 


*,.*The Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods of Edin- 
burgh, whose visit to this country has 
awakened new interest in a very celebrat- 
ed scholar and theologian, has delivered a 
course of lectures of much interest before 
the Bible College of Montclair, N. J. His 
works have for years been circulated on 
this side by the house of Thomas Whitta- 
ker. Some of the more popular titles are 
* How to Become Like Christ, “ An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the New Testa- 
ment,” “ The Parables of Our Lord,” and 
“The Prayer That Teaches to Pray.” 


*,.*Arthur Lumley has been selected by 
the G. W. Dillingham Company to Illustrate 
Sir Edwin Arnold's new epic, "The Voyage 
of Ithobel,” a description of which was 
given in these columns last week Mr 
Lumley came first into prominence as the 
illustrator of Rodman Drake's ‘ Culprit 
Fay." Later he opened a studio in London, 
near the British Museum, where he did 
good work for nearly ten years on The II- 
lustrated London News and other British 
illustrated journals. In Sir Edwin's new 
book, which will be presented in the Au- 
tumn, he will have ample play for fancy as 
well as for his very considerable knowledge 
of archaeology. 


*,*The subscription list for the Black- 
more Memoria! Fund has been opened, and 
appeals for donatfons are being made by 
the Treasurer, Mr. R. B. Marston, of 150 
Denmark Hill, 8 E., London, who ts also 
the Honorary Secretary. The memoria! will 
be in the form of a marbie tablet, with a 
medallion portrait and a suitable inscrip- 
tion, and will be placed in the Exeter 
Cathedral, London. The artist will be Mr 
Harry Hems of Exeter. 


*,*The commencement exercises of Atlan- 
ta University, which took place the last 
week in May, afforded abundant food for 
reflection to the tnoughtful student of 
soclolugic problems. [he address was given 
by the Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
President of Union Theological Seminary, 
of this city. Dr. Hall touched a responsive 
chord in hie hearers’ hearts by his tribute 
to the President of the Institution, the 
Rev. Dr. Horace Bumstead, who is giving 
his life to make it possible for the excep- 
tional ones of the negro race to become 
mentally and morally equipped for leader- 
ship. The graduates at Atlanta University 
almost inevitably become, whether from 
consecrated effort or otherwise, mission- 
aries to the less favored of their race 
Many of the older ones have a remarkable 
record for useful work in the world as the 
fruit of the advantages received at this 
missionary inetitution. 


*,.*The inauguration of a woman's branch 
of the New Jersey Historical Society calls 
attention to what this valuable body has ac- 
complished and what it hopes to accom- 
plish in the future. The soctety lately 
moved into the lafge and handsome library 
building in Newark recently occupied by the 
Newark Free Public Library. The building 
and other property belong to the Newark 
Library Association. The majority of the 
stock is owned by the New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society, with a very promising pros- 
pect that the balance will soon become 
theirs also by gift or purchase. There are 
in the library about 70,000 books, pam- 
phiets, newspapers, and manuscripts—many 
of which are of great scarcity and value. 
Among them are a number of books on 
genealogy, and many valuable items relat- 
ing to the early Colonial and Revolution- 
ary history of the State. Although New 
Jersey has occupied a place of importance 
in the history of the country, there is still 
a field for the historian, and the society 
offers unlimited opportunities to those who 
desire to go to the original sources for in- 
formation—old deeds, letters, journals, and 
maps and much material never published. 
With the co-operation of the woman's 
branch a future of useful accomplishment 
is anticipated. Some of the duties of the 
women members will be to collect books, 
manuscripts, and all material relating to 
the genera! and local history of every vil- 
lage, town, township, city, and county of 
the State. 

*The catalogue of the Morse collection 
of Japanese pottery issued by the Museum 
of Pine Arts in Boston is ready for de- 
livery. The term catalogue may convey an 
inadequate impression. Besides being a 
complete descriptive list of the collection as 
it is installed in the Museum in Boston, 
it is also an extended work on Japanese 
pottery, describing the customs associated 
with its use, the various purposes for 
which the pieces are intended, and explain- 
ing the various designs and symbols used 
as motives of decoration. It also contains a 
description of the ovens and their products, 
and the names of the potters, their signa- 
tures and dates of fabrication, and other 
details of interest to the student and col- 
lector. There is no other way of procuring 
the book than by subscription, as it has 
not been placed with the trade or in the 
hands of agents. Charles Holme, in The 
London Btudio, says of the work: ‘ The 
task which Prof. Morse has set himself has 
been executed with consummate ability. 
No other living man could have done it so 
well. It i8 a monument of scientifically 
conducted research, joined to a delicately 
adjusted appreciation of Japanese charac- 
teristics and knowledge of the Japanese 
themselves.” 


*.*A new and revised edition of the life 


records and experiences of James Chalmers, 
whove horrible death by the cannibals has 
just been announced, will be published 
shortly by the Fleming Revell Company. 


Chalmers has been called the “ Livingstone 
of New Guinea” 
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BRENTANO’S 


SHOW A FULL LINE OF 


ROAD MAPS 


ALL LOCALITIES 


FOR 


BICYCLISTS and 





AUTOMOBILISTS 


Those preparing to go abroad 
will find a full line of 


EUROPEAN 


GUIDE-BOOKS 


PHRASE-BOOKS 
and VOCABULARIES 


IN ALL LANGUAGES 


W Gyove carry a complete va- 
riety of all STATIONERY 
GOODS, and the largest stock of 
GOOD FICTION in PAPER 
COVERS to be found in the city. 


MY OCEAN TRIP 


By EB. J. CADIGAN. [Ifustrated with 
signals and flags printed in colors, 
and with blank pages for memo- 


randa. j2mo, cloth - - - $3.00 


BRENTANO’S — 


33 Union Square, New York. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHED YESTERDAY 


The Great War Trek. 


Wish the Britioh Army im the Veoldlt 
By JAMES BARNES, author of © Mid- 
shipman Forragut.’ “The Hero 
Erie," etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net 
This ie @ personal, picturesque, and dra- 
matic story of the life of the camp and 
actual experiences in battle, told by a 
singularly graphic writer and keen ob- 
server who was constantly attracted by 
the human tpterest of the strange l.fe 
which he shared. Seeing war with fresh 
eyes, he has pictured it with a direct 
and vigor that compel attention. Mr Ba 
shared in most of the | rtant military 
events. He wae among the first to enter 
Cronje's laager after the surrender. He 
had to do with Lord Roberts and other 
conspicuous actors in the drama. The 
c of his book, however, lies in the 
vivid interest of the tale told by one who 
proyes himself a master of the art of 
story-telling. Nothi more eloquent and 
readable has appear among the war lit- 
erature of recent years 


NEW EDITION, 
Appleton’s General Guide to the 


United States and Canada. 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
16mo. Flexible morocco, with tuck, 
$2.50. (Part I., separately. New Eng- 
land, Middie States, and Canada; cioth, 
75 cents. Part Il., Southern and West- 
ern States: cloth, 7 cents.) 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Published Jane isnt. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


AN 
ORIGINAL 
GIRL 


By CHRISTINE FABER 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, origina! cover 
design. 767 pages, eight full page 
iMustrations. Price, $1.25 

A charming story of a high-mind- 
ed, sympathetic and mysterious girl, 
her country neighbors and a draconic 
guardian. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


The Jubilee Edition of 
FABIOLA 


A Story of the Early Christians 
By CARDINAL WISEMAN 


Red cloth cover, white lettering and 
cover design; 12mo, gilt top, superior 
paper and large clear type; 615 pages, 


and sixteen full 
Price, $1.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 

Booksellers supplied through the 
American News Co., Baker and Tay- 
lor, or direct from the publisher, 


P. J. Kenedy 


3&5 Barclay St., New York. 


page illustrations 


PUPPET 


HANHOLD ™ GRATH 


TX edad. 
“ The book 
that takes all 


one’s aijectives to tell at out” 
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play not only temperament and dramatic 
ntelligence, but voice of the finest timbre, 
tones of the purest and ‘roundest quality, 
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Vv ERB E Cc K, 
TES 
His Work in Laying Foundations 
in Japan.* 


R. WILLIAM F. GRIFFIS'S 

present biographical sketch 

of Guido Fridolin Verbeck, a 

missionary, and, above all, a 

pioneer of the higher educa- 

tion in Japan, will be found 

a worthy complement to the 

game author's life stories of (ommodore 

Perry and o{*Tpwusend Harris. To the 

successful efforts of these three men, 

sailor, diplomat, and educator, 

due the political status and present pros- 

perity of mdderfN Japan. Dr. Verbeck, in 

many ways, exer¢ised a greater influence 

upon the country in which nearly forty 

years of hard work were spent, in that his 

was the hand and brain which trained for 

future usefulness the young Japanese who 

were to guide their country through a dan- 
gerous transition period. 

In his preface Dr. Griffis states his aim 
has been faithfully to portray Guido Ver- 
beck for those who knew him not. “I 
have told in outline the story of one of 
the ‘nursing fathers’ of a nation, even of 
Christian Japan."’ He had _ spent 
years in Japan in close intimacy with Ver- 
beck; has twice visited the latter's birth- 
place, Zeist, in Holland, to study his early 
life, and has had full access to letters 
written home to the Board of Missions of 
the Reformed Church in America, from 
1860 to 1808, as well as to letters to rela- 
tives, and diaries, notebooks, and docu- 
ments in the possession of Verbeck's 
daughter. He has also striven to keep out 
of his record his own opinions and views 
as to ecclesiastical matters, letting Dr. 
Verbeck tell his own story. which is that 
of a man of deeds rather than of words: 

The bulk of the book treats of what God 
gave Guido Verbeck to do, as quietly and 
unseen as if he were leaven hid 
beck's work belongs less to the phenom- 
enal than to the potent. * * * His was 
the life of one willing as bridge builder to 
toll in the caissons, unseen, as well as on 
the cables in view of all; to fight as a 
sailor in the turrets, not knowing how the 
battle went, as well as on deck or in the 
conning tower. 

Dr. Griffis's first chapter is a summary 
of Verbeck’s character and influence; a 
perfect understanding of which should 
lead to a better comprehension of Japan's 
wonderful new birth and receptivity to 
Anglo-Saxon influences, and at the same 
time show “why Verbeck of Japan, a man 
without a country, while receiving citizen- 
ship of none, was honored in three lands, 
and by one uniquely.” 

The second chapter briefly reviews Dr. 
Verbeck's ancestry and early environment. 
His name, properly called Verbeek, being 
a@ contraction of Van der Beek, means from 
the brook or rivulet. Zetst, in Holland, the 
birthplace of Guido Verbeck, is a pretty 
little town of 6,000 inhabitants, in the Prov- 
ince of Utrecht, near the university city 
ef that name The family were either 
Moravians or Lutherans, the Moravian com- 
munity houses being still the most prom- 
fment features of the place. Dr. Griffis 
tracés the family lineage, both German and 
Dutch; Cari Verbeck, Guido's father, mar- 
rying Anna Kellerman in 1818 They had 
eight children, of whom Guido was the 
eixth; the family life being a most attract- 
ive one. They were all well-educated, cul- 
tivated people; most of the household work 
being done by its inmates. Guido played 
well on the violin and guitar and often ac- 
companied his sister on the harp. He was 
able, as are most Dutch boys in well-to-do 
families, to speak and write, Muently and 
exactly, Dutch, English, French, and Ger- 
man. “In after life it was a puzzle to 
Guido Verbeck that some people with very 
little culture could put on great airs, be- 
cause, perchance, they might have a little 
money or employ servants.” 

Guido Verbeck was born in 1830, the year 
the first railway was constructed in Europe, 
and when later on, a profession was being 
chosen for the boy, it was agreed that en- 
gineering was the “coming profession.” 
After graduating from the Moravian School, 
the boy was sent to the Polytechnic Insti!- 
tute of Utrecht. After final graduation, and 
a short experience in a foundry at Zeist, 
Verbeck decided to come to America, ar- 
riving in New York in the Autumn of 1852. 
He settled in Green Bay, Wis., being em- 
ployed in a foundry where steamboat ma- 
chinery was made. From there he went 
to Helena, Ark., as an engineer, but after 
some months was attacked by congestive 
fever and was very ill for weeks. His sick- 
ness was @ turning point in his career, 
Verbeck determining if he got well to con- 
gecrate his life to work in the missionary 
field. 

Verbeck prepared for his future work at 
a@ theological seminary at Auburn, even 
while studying, preaching in German to 
people from the Fatherland who met in 
the seminary chapel. At this time he be- 
came engaged to Miss Maria Manion, whom 
be afterward married. His future col- 
league, the Rev. Samuel R. Brown, was 
then pastor of a Reformed Church at 
Owasco Outlet, near Auburn, who had been 
at Canton from 1888 to 1847. 

It would be pleasant to follow Guido 
Verbeck through all his American expert- 
ences, but it is only possible to afid that on 
May 7, 1869, Guido Verbeck and his wife 
formed two of a party of missionaries 
who sailed for Bhanghal. The party also 
included Dr. Brown, who became celebrated 
as missionary, translator. and teacher; and 
Dr. Duane Simmons, who left an imperish- 
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days, the party 
reached Harbor the 7th of 
November, From this time on the 
bouk will be found to have a double value. 
most interestingly the life 
Verbeck himself, 


on 


for the study of Western languages und 
He aiso translated into Japanese 
the leading text books of civilized nations; 
also suggesting and bringing about the first 
Japanese Embassy to England and America 
in 1872. The book follows also the whole 
of public events which transformed 
old Japan—whose 
sketched in a separate 
through its many changes down 
condition at the present day. 

bed all these details and the gradual 
bringing about of the altered ifons 
which in the cighties allowed Dr. Verbeck 
and the missionaries of the vurious evan- 
felical societies in Japan to co-operate in 
the translation and publication of a4 
Japanese version of the Bible, the reader 
must be referred to the book itself. It 
must be remembered that for years Dr 
Verbeck was employed by and on behalf 
of the Japanese Government itself, thus 
costing the American Board of Missions 
nothing, and that in recognition of his 
services to Japan, he was decorated by the 
Emperor with the Order of the Rising Sun 
—& most unusual honor. It would be im- 
possible to indicate in the compass of a 
short review the many 
to the world at large, and especially to 
Japan, by this man without a country, who 
by his emigration to America renounced his 
rights to the protection of Holland; who 
did not remain long enough in our country 
to become legally one of its citizens, and 
who, after nearly forty years of hard serv- 
ice in Japan was forced to place himself 
and family under the legal protection of 
his adopted country. 

Dr. Verbeck had gradually worn himself 
out In his many labors, and on the 10th of 
March, 1808, died suddenly at Yokohama. 
His funeral services in Japanese and Eng- 
lish were very impressive; the Emperor 
honoring Verbeck in every way, and the 
City Government of Tokio sending the 
family a perpetual lease of the plot in 
its cemetery in which he was buried, The 
Japanese have since erected there a monu- 
ment to his memory. “Claimed by three 
nations, but a citizen of none, he has found 
for his weary body a final resting place in 
Japan; and Japan has not failed to show 
due appreciation of the honor.” 


A Tale of the Great Uprising." 


This is a romance of the latter part of 
the fourteenth century and of the peasants’ 
revolt in England. The hero, as the title 
indicates, is one of the itinerant preachers 
sent forth by John Wycliffe to “ preach 
pure doctrine" throughout the country, 
teaching the people to read the Bible which 
master and pupils at Balliol had translated 
into the common language. Like many of 
the ruaset priests, as they were popularly 
called, he is an Oxford man and an ardent 
student with many tastes at variance with 
his chosen life. The conflict between these 
tastes tempting him toward the luxurious 
and ornate life of the Church of Rome, and 
the ascetic spirit developed under his 
teacher, form the dramatic element in the 
story. The author obviously knows her 
ground, and has read both widely and well. 
The style is too much that of the historian 
to satisfy the trained novel reader, but it 
ig none the less a very straightforward and 
appropriate style, with singularly few of 
the modern-mediaeval trimmings usually 
considered necessary to the proper effect 
in stories of this period. 

The figure of the great John Ball is in- 
troduced for the especial purpose, appa- 
rently, of spreading the light of Morris's 
conception of him, as th® author avows 
heaving taken the personal description of 
Ball and parts of his sermon outright from 
Morris's ‘A Dream of John Ball." “It 
seemed to me,” she says in explanation, 
“that certain bits of Morris's imaginative 
work were too fine and too true to be 
spared in any attempt to set the blunt old 
priest before the modern reader. I have 
no fear,” she adds, ‘of bearing off unde- 
served palms, for just as a few of the 
sayings of John Ball bear the marks of au- 
thenticity too clearly upon them to be 
mistaken for mine, so such as are taken 
from Morris are as clearly distinguished 
by the marks of supreme beauty and ge- 
nius."’ This, undoubtedly is as true as it is 
modest, for though we have not at hand 
the “Dream of John Ball,” it is easy to 
recognize the Morris note in the address 
to men “ satisfied with homes of wattled 
reeds and mud.” Certain passages (not 
borrowed) in the course of the story are 
of genuine and more than usual merit, no- 
tably the attack upon the Baron. Unfor- 
tunately the love story is the weakest ele- 
ment, lacking, despite its picturesque set- 
ting, the intangible quality essential to the 
true romance. 


the 
chapter- 
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eieraiptpontiat 
“The Sentimentalists.”* 


Exceeding amplitude is there in Mr. 
Arthur Stanwood Pier’s “The Sentimen- 
talists."" It is the life study of the en- 
tire Kent family, the mother, two sons, and 
a daughter. The reader must take it for 
granted that Boston alone is the empy- 
raeum. The author does not, of course, in- 
sist on that, but to comprehend the drift 
of the story, that lofty position must be 
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Then the mother and sister moved to Bos- 
ten. On their arrival there came disturbing 
rumors as to the status of the Kent fam- 
ily. There was Mrs. Buskirk, who found 
out that Kent senior had kept an apothe- 
cary's shop, and was the originator of 
* Complecura,"’ possibly a freckle eradi- 
cator. Tow could, of course, anybody ex- 
pect to mingle with Boston society whose 





services rendered | 


status was due to a nostrum? In Gage 
City there was a Mr. Helmett, a politician 
ef the worst type. Bad as he was, Mrs 
Helmett surpassed her husband in vin- 
dictiveneas. The Helmetts wrote to people 
in Boston letters relating to the Kents 
which were of the most defamatory kind 
Mrs. Kent was accused of blackmailing 
Mr. Helmett. 


Vernon falls tn love with a proud girl, 
Frances Rowan. Frances is supposed to be 
an heiress. Being a sentimentalist, Vernon 
is afraid that the world will think he ts tn 
love with Frances for her money. Mrs 
Kent has some small means left her by her 
husband, but she is rather careless as to 
her expenditures. Vernon, because he is 
not made for a clerk, loses his place. Then 
he dabbles in stocks. There is the Gage 
City Consolidated, engineeted by the pro- 
moter Witherell. Vernon places all his 
mother’s money, with her consent, in the 
enterprise. The author is at home in the 
matter of stockjobbing, and the tortuous 
methods of the promoter are shown at 
length. Mrs. Kent has entered into the 
speculation with her eyes wide open. She 
knows all about Gage City and Its re- 
sources, There is a bear movement, and the 
stock falls. 


The promoter and his backers, the bank- 
ers, are afraid of a total collapse. The 
business of lobbying at Gage City has been 
bungled. It is now that Mrs. Kent, that 
able woman, steps to the front. She hurries 
to Corona, the capital of Olympla, where 
the Legislature is in session. It is her busl- 
nessa to manipulate the members of that 
[egisiature. She has money and stock 
whereby she can bribe those opposed to the 
company, because in the stockjobbing in- 
terests there is another concern started 
which is trying to obtain a charter which 
must kill the Consolidated. Mrs. Kent is 
certainly unscrupulous. If she fails that 
means ruin to her and her children. Some- 
times her conscience upbraids her. Helmett 
faces her and repeats the wicked stories 
about her. The exertions Mrs. Kent makes 
are too much for her. Helmett angers her 
to the last degree. She is suffering from 
heart trouble. Any exertion, the doctor 
tells her, will be fatal. Nevertheless, she 
takes a quirt and leaves on Helmett's face 
the mark of the lash. But the task of flay- 
ing a rascal has been too much for her, and 
Just as soon as he has received his punish- 
ment Mrs. Kent dies. Such is but the 
vague outline of this romance. Those bad 
political methods, as the author describes 
them, we have every reason to suppose are 
taken from actual facts. As belonging to 
the series of American novels, the topic se- 
lected may hurt our pride, but it ought to 
be presented. And to think that the 
tragedy in the story arose in large part 
from the fact that there was a corrective 
for pimples, called ‘“ Complecura.'’’ The 
ability shown by Mr. Pitr is conspicuous. 
If it be a rather long study of human 
frailties it is a true one. 


°,°"' The Last Lady of Mulberry,”” pub- 
lished last year by D. Appleton & Co. Is 
attracting renewed attention owing to the 
recent publication of the fact that th» ro- 
mance is founded upon a true episode of the 
Italian Quarter, in which the name of Mra 
Grover Cleveland played a conspicuous 
part. A sculptor in Italy who was very vun- 
familiar with American notabilities wus 
tricked into making a bust which he 
thought was that of Mra. Cleveland, but 
which was in reality the likeness, taken 
from a photograph, of a New York concert- 
hall singer. The fraud was not detected 
until the marble reached America. A Mul- 
berry “ banker" had been induced to pay 
the duty on what he thought would bring 
him quite a handsome profit. 


find the marble effigy of a peasan. woman 
bearing no resemblance to the then 
Laay of the Land. The author, Mr Henry 
Wilten Thomas, has added much to the 
narrative, which is entertaining, although 
not always convincing. 


In the Dodd, Mead & Co. Series of Mod- 
ern English Writers two new volumes will 
appear in the early Autumn, * Thackeray,” 
by Charles Whibley, and “ George Eliot,’ 
by Sidney Lee, while a little later in the 
year will be added “ Dickens,’ by W. E. 
Henley; * Froude,” by John Oliver Hobbes; 
“ Browning.” by Augustine Birrell, and 
“ Huxley,” by Edward Clodd. These vol- 
umes, which are to appear in America in 
conjunction with Messrs. Blackwood & 
Sons, form a new and important series of 
Mterary monographs. They are critical as 
well as biographical 
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Mrs. Skinner is the author of ‘‘Espirite 
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Singing Lessons 
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THE JULY MAGAZINES. 


Elsewhere will be found a table of the 
contents of the July magazines. A peru- 
Sal of it will show that the editors of the 
Various monthiies which appeal to the 
fancy of the Summer reader are not pos- 
Sessed entirely by the idéa that the topics 
treated should be of the period. The aver- 
age magazine offers a large variety of 
reading matter, and most of it might be 
Published in the Spring or the Autumn 
as well as in the Summer. That fiction 
Plays an important part goes without 
Saying, for fiction is naturally the favor- 
ite material for Summer reading. But 
the list of substantial articles is on the 
whole quite as large as it would be in the 
Middle of the: Winter. Two magazines 
effer articlexy which are not fiction, but 
which may be said to appeal especially 
to the Summer reader. 


One of these is entitlea “ Newport in | 


Summer.” This article will interest | 
every one, for Newport is the centre of 
representative Summer life. The doings 
of its Summer residents are duly chroni- 
clea in the daily papers, and thetr com- 
Ongs and goings are noted with great de- 
Qail. A magazine article on the peculiar- 
ities of the celony of soctal lights who in- 
Babit the city by the sea must claim the 
@ttention of many. The Fourth of July 
@oes not pass entirely without the con- 
Gideration of the mysterious powers that 
Tule the destinies of magazines. One pe- 
Fiodical publishes an article on “ The 
Btory of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence’ and another on “The Men Who 
Signed the Declaration of Independence.” 
There are, however, other articles on 
Patriotic subjects, one on Barbara 
Frietchie and several on incidents in the 
history of the army or the navy. There 
are also some patriotic poema, 

The Summer man is not’ forgotten in 
the list, for there is an article on “ What 
Women Like in “Men,” which ought to 
brove a serviceable guide to the man of 
the watering place in his pursuit of con- 
iuest and pleasure. On the whole, maga- 
tines ought to flourish in the Summer 
months, for the laziness of the time is in- 
(mical to sustained reading, and the 
monthly periodical provides just the 
sort of fragmentary matter that the 
Summer reader naturally desires. The 
high order of the reading offered by the 
magazines continues to be a cause for 
general congratulation. 


LITERARY PRODUCTION. 


When we read that four noveis of this 
season have already passed “the hun- 
dred-thousand mark" we ought to stand 
amazed at the extent and voracity of the 
reading public of the United States. 
That is the fact which the showing 
proves. We do not know that there is 
any other. It is, we suppose, safe to as- 
Sume that there is nothing in any of 
these books contrary to good morals or 
public order. But certainly nothing is 
proved as to the literary status of any. 
The people who foresee and fix HMterary 
status are likely not to have read any of 
them. These people are likely to have fol- 
lowed Samuel Rogers’s example: “‘ When 
a new book comes out, I read an old one.” 
Perhaps one of these books may be 
bought and read five years from now, 
possibly just conceivably twenty. 
But nobody who has watched the rise, de- 
cline, 


ten, 


and fall of immediately successful 


books will assign to any a long date. He 


will rather entertain the presumption, 
founded on experience, that an imme- 
diate success is ephemeral, that it is a 


matter which concerns bookselling more 
that these prodigious 
are really commonplace and 


than literature, 

successes 

insipid and transitory as works of art. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison gives us some 


good cautions in his * thprégpiqds’ 4 





America.” 





He almost begins with this 
very striking impression: 


1 noticed no radical aiMference between 
Americans and Englishmen. Physically, 
they are the same race, with the same 
strength, energy, and beauty; except for 
superficial things, they live the same 
lives, have the same interests, aims, and 
standards of opinion; and in literature, 
science, art, and philosophy, the Atlantic 
ie leas of a barrier between our two peo- 
ples than is St. George’s Channel or the 
Tweed in the British Iales. The citizen 
of the United States seems to me very 
much what the citizen of the United 
Kingdom is—only rather more so. 


That is to say, an Englishman ig more 
like an American than he is like an Irish- 
man or a Scotehman. This is startling. 
If it be true, here is an “ English pub- 
lic" more than twice as large by the 
census, and very much larger still by its 
reading habits, voracious of reading mat- 
ter. Why, we keep asking ourselves, 
does it not supply its own unprecedented 
démand? why does it not raise up lit- 
erary artists in proportion to the. big® 
ness of the market, artists who can pro- 
duce things comparable with the ac- 
knowledged masterpieces of Europe? 

Mr. Harrison says, with as- much 
friendliness as frankness, that we dis- 
tinctly do’ not do this. “ No one pretends 
that American literature rivals that of 
France in its finer forms—or indeed that 
of England.” And he ventures an an- 
swer to his own question, which is also 
ours: 

The reason for this is not obscure, and 
it is hardly covered by the ordinary sug- 
gestion that the American people are ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of gain and mate- 
rial improvement. However much this 
may react on the intellectual world, the 
numbers of the American people are 80 
great that numerically, if not propor- 
tionutely, those who are devoted to sci- 
ence, art, and literature ure at least as 
many as they are in England. The vast 
| development of material interests is 
rather a stimulus to the pursuit of sci- 
ence than a hindrance, as the vast multi- 
plication of books is a stimulus to au- 
thorship. But why suppose that a gen- 
eral Interest in practical science con- 
duces to high scientific culture, or that 
millions of readers tend to foster a pure 
taste in letters? The contrary result 
would be natural. Practical] mechanics is 
not the same thing as acientific genius. 
And the wider the reading public be- 


comes the lower is the average of literary 
culture. 


We are not prepared to say that this 
is complete explanation. But, if it can- 
not be entirely accepted, it is at least 
worth thinking over. And it emphasizes 
the point with which we began, that 
these great bookselling successes are not 
necessarily literary suctesses, that they 
have not necessarily anything at all to 
do with literature, in the.proper sense of 


the term. 
eet) 


IMPORTS OF BOOKS. 


That a population of more than 76,- 
000,000, many of whom are of foreign 
birth or origin, should supply a large 
market for foreign books is not a sur- 
prising fact. The extent of the demand is 
not very well ascertained, and the trade 
figures throw only an indirect light on 
the situation. In 1890 the total value of 
imported books, music, maps, &c., was 
$3,994,070, of which $1,115,353 was free 
of duty. Eleven years later, in 1900, the 


has thus been a decreased movement in 
the total, although the non-dutiable 
books show an increased importation. To 
arrive at any definite conclusion on the 
cause we would be obliged to consider the 
effect of the international copyright 
agreements, the changes in tariff rates, 
and the general economic condition of 
the country. There is undoubtedly a 
jarger number of books of American 
manufacture which tend to decrease the 
demand for English books, and the read- 
ing of works in foreign languages is un- 
doubtedly more widespread than at any 
previous time. 

It does not follow, however, that the 
number of foreign books imported is in- 
creasing. The time was when few men 
of means and education were not col- 
lectors of a modest library, of which for- 
eign-made books formed a good part. 
The circulating and public library of to- 
day gives to such men opportunities 
greater than they could obtain for them- 
selves, and at almost no cost. For the 
general tax on property would be about 
the same without the public library. 
This gradual elimination of a large num- 
ber of individual buyers of books has af- 
fected the sale of foretgn works, while, 
it is very well known, the market for 
domestic publications has greatly ex- 
panded. In support of this contention 
we need only point to the phenomenal | 
sales of certain novels of the day, and to | 





‘the. growth of magazine literature—if it 
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imports were valued at $3,571,656, of 
which $2,019,660 were free of duty. There 
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deserves that name. In foreign books 
the drift of sales has been in the other 
airection, and the trade returns show a 
decrease import, In @irections 
where translations cannot account for 
the narrowing market. 

For example, the imports from Ger- 
many in 1800 were valued at $1,323,747; 
in 1900 they had. fallen to $802,312. 
France sent to this country books, &c,, 
to the value of $310,466 in 1980, and/in 
1900. only $285,776. Some part of the ad- 
crease may be accounted for by Indirect 
shipments through Belgium and the 
Netherlands; but even with every allow- 
ance possible on that score, there has 
been a notable falling off in the move- 
ment from those countries. Even the 
English trade has suffered a smail loss, 
for it was $2,161,817 in 1890 and $2,118,- 
775 tor 1900. No one will assert that 
English, French, or German works are 
less read now than they were eleven 
years ago; yet the condition of the trade 
shows a change all the more remarkable 
because it has so little reflected the in- 
crease in wealtM and taste during the 
last decade. At no time has so keen an 
interest been shown in foreign politics 
and relations, and at no time has there 
been so general a comparative study of 
economics and history. 

Another interesting fact developed by 
these trade figures is the increased im- 
port from certain countries hitherto of 
little importance. This may be explained 
in part by better and more direct com- 
munications, and a more intelligent wish 
to know of their condition, but espe- 
cially by the large emigration of peo- 
ples to the United States. Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia, Italy, Sweden, and Norway 
show large gains, which are unquestion- 
ably due to the presence of natives of 
those countries in the United States. Out- 
side of Burope, China and Japan alone 
indicate a steady growth, but here the 
fact of immigration would not be so im- 
portant an element, especially as respects 
China. The contrast presented between 
these ancient countries and those de- 
scribed as the Spanish-American group 
is most striking. Mexico alone gives any 
sign of activity, and the imports of books 
from all South and Central America are 
not much larger than those from all 
Africa. The striking fact of the foreign 
trade of the United States in books is 
that while the exports are largely con- 
fined to English-speaking countries, the 
imports are derived from every part, of 
the world. Scholarship, immigration, and 
a love of the curious are the responsible 
factors. 


even 


seaman 
YOUNG AMERICA. 


We think of America as very young, 
and if at any time we are in danger of 
losing the feeling we are constantly 
reminded of it by our foreign visitors, 
mostly critical. They forgive us for 
much that they do not like on the score 
of our youth and our natural deficiency 
in the wisdom and grace that come with 
years. At times they excuse their own 
people for certain defeats at our hands 
on the ground ajso of our youth and the 
unexhaysted strength of youth, which 
tends to vanish with the years. All of 
which we take with the complacency 
bred of engrossing occupation, being too 
busy to care very much for the praise 
or blame of those who are not in our 
particularly hurried procession. 
are 


But we 
likely better to understand how 
young we really are as a Nation when 
some chance record fulls under our eyes 
of the boyhood of some strong man 
whom we have known and have seen 
taking his ample part in the full life of 
the recent past, almost of the present. 
Such a record is the little volume of 
“The Letters of George William Curtis 
to John 8. Dwight," edited, with an ex- 
cellent biographic sketch, by George 
Willis Cooke. Curtis's friendship with 
Dwight dated from his first year at 
Brook Farm, where he and his brother 
Burrill spent the years 1842 and 1843 
as boarders and as students. Curtis was 
at the time only eighteen, and most of 
the letters were written within the next 
four years. The latest of any impor- 
tance were written from Italy in 1846. 
The Summers of the two years 1844 and 
1845 were spent in the village of Con- 
cord, where the boys worked half the 
cultivated a little field 
of their own, and supported themselves 
by the fruits of their labor. At Brook 
Farm and at Concord Curtis was thrown 
into intirnate association with some of 
the leadine minds in what was known as 


day on a farm, 
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the Transcendenta], movement, as well 
as with some of the most highly cultured 
men and women of the New England ot 
that day. At Brook Farm were George 
Ripley and his wife; Charies A. Dana, 
who, curiously enough, was among the 
most “advanced” of the company; 
Dwight, who for many years wes. the 


-bighest authority in music in the,coune 


try; Margaret Fuller, and Isaac Hecker, 
who afterward became/ad powerful @ 
factor in the life of the Roman’ Catholic 
Church In the United States. There, or 
later at Goneord, he lived In ‘the society 
6f Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, Theodore 
Parker, Hawthorne, and Ellery Chan- 
ning. 

Of this society and its life Curtis was 
an interested and sympathetic, but & 
singularly detached and independent, ob- 
server. He was a welcome member of 
it, and his relations to some of its most 
strongly marked characters were cordial 
and even intimate. But the dream of 
“ associated” life and effort toyk little 
hold on him, and he seems always to 
have maintained a certain reserve and 
aloofness, which was recognized, but not 
overcome, by his closest friends. His 
correspondence, therefore, is admirably 
adapted to give a vivid and distinct and 
a fairly impartial picture of his sur- 
roundings. It was a time when ques- 
tioning and experiment were in the air. 
The tone of the society, including as it 
did, the most original and the most culti- 
vated minds ef the time and of the coun- 
try, was one of skepticism in some 
directions, of boundless faith and hope 
in others, a tone of youth, certainly, but 
of youth vigorous, aspiring, eager for 
the best, impatient with what did not 
seem the best. The curious credulities 
that prevailed with some were a reflex 
of the high aims they believed attain- 
able. The skepticism as to accepted 
dogina was the measure of scornful dis- 
belief in a narrow or low destiny for the 
race. Of the litte group whose names 
are frequent im the letters of Curtis, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, were or 
were to become important in the litera- 
ture of their own country and acknowl- 
edged forces in the literature of the 
world of their time and for at last an- 
other generation. Even as a boy Curtis's 
heart went oul most to Hawthorne, wha, 
like himeelf, was the least ouiré, the 
most in handany with the deeper and 
more permanent and older standards, 
But he was far from indifferent to the 
charm, the power, the inspiration of the 
others. 

In more than the mere sense of time 
Curtis bore to this remarkable company 
the relation of a representative of the 
next generation. He felt in his extreme 
youth, it would seem, the impulse of the 
kind of work be was to do later, and 
was faithfully and laboriously preparing 
himself for it. With strong predilec- 
tions toward letters, and with gifts of no 
common order; with the habit and the 
capacity for hard, continuous, syste- 
matic study; with keen and catholic 
tastes in literature and in art, and with 
the dream of literary fame always on 
the horizon of his hopes, he was never 
really bookish, never really wholly at 
home among books. He read them wide- 
ly and intently, but the strength they 
fed was to be used beyond the library 
and for the creation of other things than 
added volumes. The complex and full 
life of his Nation stirred the deepest im- 
pulses and awakened the most efficient 
energies of his nature. The calm and 
searching judgment he formed of his as- 
sociates, which appears in his youthful 
letters and his attitude toward the rest- 
less experimentation of the time, seems 
the expression of the riper mind of a 
later, less strenuous, but more effective, 
period of the National life. To those 
who care to trace the earlier stages of 
that life and the influences that largely 
shaped it, this little volume will richly 
repay perusal. — 

*,*Advices from Christiania are that in- 
quiries concerning Dr. Ibsen's condition 
are pouring in from all parts of the world. 
His physician asserts that he is improving. 
He was recently stricken with paralysis, 
as announced by our London correspondent; 
for several years he has felt this illness 
coming on and has been obliged to inter- 
rupt his work and take thorough rest. His 
calmness during this siege 
of illness have been remarkable; he realizes 
that his life Is in danger, and daily feels 
his strength diminishing. Still with the 
greatest strength of will he daily hears 


and patience 


the bulletins of his doctor and he gives 
all orders as to how inquiries are to be 
answered. 

92. 1901. 
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Latest Items About the Doings of 
Authors and Publishers. 
Special Dispatch to 
THe New Yorke Timms SaTurnDAY Review. 
—=EONDON, June 21.—John 
Murrey returned to London 
this week’ greatiy pleased 
with the reguk of the fourth 
International: Publishers’ 
Congress at, detpsic.- The 
social mde of the meeting, he says, was 
delightful—the concert in, the Gewand- 
haus, the dinner trip to Berlin, and last, 
Dut not least, the classical Bierabend 
were incidents to be remembered. Each 
year, he says. the congreas gets a little 
nearer the mark in its work. The for- 
mation of a permanent bureau at Berne 
was the most in:portant result this year, 
and the cungress was most fortunate in 
securing as head of this permanent bu- 
reau Henri Morcl, who is so closely as- 
sociated with the international copy- 

mght movement. 

Mr. Murray, together with M. Hachette 
of Paris and M. Bruylant of Brusseis, 
was elected honorary foreign President 
of the congress. Herr Brockhaus, in his 
@pening spevch, referred to the results 
of former meetings and advocated the 
constitution of a permanent bureau for 
future congresses, a suggestion which 
was ultimately carried out. 


ear 
Sentimentalists here have a new cause 
for regret by the removal of a quaint 
old grocery shop in Cheyne Row, Chel- 
wea, wl.ere the Carlyles used to buy their 
green vegetables and cheese. Whistler 
once made an etching of the place. It 
fs being torn down to make room for a 
modern dwelling; the site is exactly op- 
posite the historic No. 5, where Carlyle 
Mved (ur :nmany years until his death, in 
1851. 
Ld 


Publishers here profess to be highly 
amused by the circulars announcing the 
proposed direct alliance of authors and 
booksellers, with the abolition of al! 
“ middiemen,” Presumably the literary 








agents are to go, too. The alliance is. 


already hard at work at its offices in 
the Strand. Of course, there are shares 
to sell. 

oe 


Archibald Colquhoun, who has long 
been ont of sight and hearing, as far as 
the Western World is concerned, returns 
to London July 15. He has been on a 
mission to the Fhilippines and neighbur- 
bood for the Harpers, the reeuits of 
which are soon to appear in Harper's 
Monthly. Some newspaper articles are 
already appesring, and an important 
new book has been planned. Mr. Colqu- 
houn, it will be recalled, intimated the 
puesibility of a Boxer movement in his 
“China in Transformation,” published 
two years before the actual revolt. Since 
then his “Overland to China” and 
“Russia Against India” have thrown 
much light upon the present situation in 
the Far East and the influences which 
evinbine to make this situation possible 


bunt 
The serious ilineas of the widow of 
Matthew Arnold is announced. 


Mesers. Longmans are soon to publish 
“The “atholic Church from Within,” by 
I.ady Lovat, and “ The Road to Rome,” 
the latter being a series of letters from 
Roman “Catholic convents, #U by distin- 
guished men and women, 


Besides his completed novels and un- 
fir.ieshed book on North London, Sir Wal- 
ter Besant left a completed autobiog- 
ruphy in manuscript in the hands of A. 
P. Watt, the well-known London literary 
egent. Sir Walter's brother-in-law, Mr. 
Tuster-Barham, is his literary executor 


il 

The statue of Heine, which has so long 
adorned the Winter residence of the late 
Empress of Austria, in Corfu, has been 
purchased by some French admirers of 
the German poet, and will be placed on 
his tomb, in Montmartre Cemetery, 
Paris, where Heine was buried forty-five 
years Ago. 

ae 

The library of Edward James Stanley, 
M. P., war sold at Sotheby's this week. 
It contained a large number of antique 
and curjous books and many rere first 
editions. One of Its treasures was a 
yclume of Semuel Ireland's Shakespeare 
forgeries, including the deed by which 
Shakexpeare was said to have be- 
queathed his books to a fictitious an- 
cestor, one William Henrye Irelaunde; 
**Vortigern,” the forged historical drama, 
together with the forger’s confessions in 
handwriting, made originally 


his own 
tn 1796 and published in augmented 
forin nine years later. 
a 
Mrs. Louise “handler Moulton, the 


well-hnown LDoston poetess and patron- 


NEW YORK, SAT 


ess of literature, arrives in London to- 
morrow. She has never missed her an- 
nual vieit fur twenty years except once, 
three years ago. She is held in high 
favor in Hterary circles here, and is the 
literary executrix of the late Philip 
Bourke Marston, the blind poet, who is 
chiefly rememberéd through his one fine 
sonnet on the sacrifice vf his own en- 
deavor. 
a) 


Lucas Malet, otherwise Mary St. Leger 
Harrison, and Barah Grand were the 
chief speakers .his, week at a dining club 
of women writers. Among others pres- 
ent’ were the Countess of Malmesbury, 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, and Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler. 


Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) 
has just been elected a member of the 
Council of the Authors’ Society. She is 
the fifth woman thus honored, the others 
being the late Charlotte Yonge, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Flora Shaw, and Miss 
Bleanor A. Ormerod. The last named, 
who is a -well-known writer on ento- 
mology, agriculture, and botany, be- 
sides being a member of several scien- 
tific bedies here and on the Continent, 
is, by the way, now dangerously ill. 


Some consternation has been caused 
by a book-trade circular issued to book- 
sellers by Messrs. Methuen, offering 
twenty-five: six-shilling novels for 27s. 
The usual trade price of the six-shilling 
novel is 3s. 34. The Methuens have on 
several occasions recently tried experi- 
ments in issuing copyrighted books in 
cheap popular eiitions, and have been 
mvre or less successful. 

ee 


Great interest is manifested in next 
Mouniay night's dinner of the Authors’ 
Cb to the new Bishop of London, Dr. 
lngram. He is esteemed as a writer as 
well as a churchman. Anthony Hope 
Hawkins will preside. It will be an oc- 
casiun for a representative gathering of 
English men of letters. E. A. D. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Mr. J. Fischer Williams's recent book on 
“ Harrow,” reviewed in these columns a 
few weeks ago, contains a long andr par- 
ticularly interesting introduction in the 
form of an essay upon the “ Public 
Schools’ of Engiand, their work and pe- 
cullarities. The author refers to the fact 
that the exact meaning of the term “* pub- 
lic school” in England has never been pre- 
cisely defined, although most people in that 
country and her colonies have a clear idea 
that certain schools are “ public’ and 
others not. In America the English public 
school system, an educational! institution 
peculiar to British life, ls even less clearly 
understood; hence the importance of this 
portion of Mr. Williama’s book. 

An existing act of Parliament would seem 
to imply that Eton, Winchester, Westmin- 
ster, Charterhouse, Rugby, Harrow, and 
Shrewsbury are public schools, but this is 
far from being a full list. The adjective 
* public is most misleading. The schools 


are not open to all, admission being gained 
by means of an entrance examination and 


the payment of fees far from small. Again, 
the passing of such examination and the 
payment of the fees are not sufficient. Un- 
less the boy happens to live in the neigh- 
borhood he must be able to gain admission 
into one of the houses, whose capacity is 
Mmited; while the headmaster has the 
power, seldom exercised, it is true, of re- 
fusing all boys whose antecedents may be 


thought objectionable. 

The “ public schools” are not under per- 
petual public control. Parllament may pass 
laws affecting them, but no Government 
department has control of their manage- 
ment. Even the Education Department, 
whose powers are constantly growing, can 
only suggest optional submission to in- 
spection. The public schools spend no pub- 
lic money and are controlled by no public 
body; being a public power only through 
the important part they have played and 
will continue to play in England's national 
life. In the widest sense of the term they 
are national institutions, and so entitled to 
much prominence in ah accounts of modern 
England. Mr. Williams sums up some of 
the leading characteristics of such schools 


as follows: 

They are schools for boys only; giris’ 
schools or those where co-education Is car- 
ried on could not properly conform to the 
foundation principles of a public school. 
The boys’ ages now range from twelve or 
thirteen to eighteen or nineteen; the class 
of education given at public schools being 
* secondary.” A modern public school must 
number at least eighty boys; although both 
Harrow and Westminster for some time 
during the present century would have 
failed to pass this test. 

A public school cannot be the property of 
a private individual or individuals, but has 
usually been established either by a found- 
er—be he King, Bishop, or Com- 
thonér—or ‘by a charitable trust, each being 


« 
» 


peer, 


‘00d »g i - « oF * p “ a ee 
° cautions in his “" impressiqns’ of {the growth of magasine literature—if it | the leadine minds in what was known as \ answered. 
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under the supervision of a corporate body, 
“which in the eyes of the law is immortal 
and possesses a personality distinct from 
that of its individual members.” 

Above all, the boys of a great public 
school possess more liberty; even a sort of 
autonomy. They pass many hours of the 
day away both from classrooms and mas- 
ters; organise and manage their own 
games; possessing a system of discipline of 
their own, carrying with it both rewards 
and penalties. So that a school where the 
boys are constantly under the control of 
masters, no matter how celebrated, could 
never be called a “public school.” The 
boys at public schools naturally belong to 
the wealthy or professional classes, so that 
they eare aristocratic institutions; being 
also democratic in the sense that wealth or 
birth gives a boy little or no advantages. 

A large proportion of public school boys 
go up either to Oxford or Cambridge, close 


1991. 


relationships existing between these univer- | 


sities and the schools; the university being 
@ natural sequence to a public school ca- 
reer, and the latter's curriculum formed 
with a view to university examinations. 
Another feature of the public schools is 
that the training and formation of individ- 
ual character, rather than actual learning, 
ie the first alm; while Mr. Williams thinks 
the claim the school makes to the loyalty 
and love of its boys a most important feat- 
ure: 


The school is a nent body, not 
merely in the lawyers meaning, but in the 
sense that it has gathered a y of tra- 


dition and a character of its own from its 
own local conditions and the perpetual auc- 
cession of its members. This tradition and 


inant che Peni ometin tae hareresh 
records of centuries, but they have formed 
themselves also with qmoniehing regity 
in the case of more modern schoo va, 
They set a great school in some measure 
Sezene the reach of human~accidents and 
- Ly the failures and mistakes of in- 
BEA 
A Thousand To dstooils.* 

Toadstools and mushrooms, with all their 
Nk of molds and ferments, are highly im- 
portant and interesting, no doubt, from ve- 
rious points of view, but to have a “ pon- 
derous tome” of 700 quarto pages about 
them thrust at one in hot weather is some- 
what staggering. The list of plater (and 
very excellent colored lithographs and pho- 
tographs they are) alone mounts up to 
CLXXXIL—however many that may be; 
and there are 40 pages of glossary “ lest we 
forget.” Who would not be discouraged at 
such a task! And yet we are told that the 
time for making a compléce manual of 
American thycology has not yet come—that 
this is only an “ introduction,” and that 
“{Tustrated sheets publishing new edible 
species and current information upon fungi 
will be from time to time issued.” More- 
cver, the author-trtes to eumifort us.by as- 
suring us that he does not. mean to smash 
us by dropping the whole matter upan us at 
once; he-tells us that if we will learn only 
one species a day ft will eatisfy him, and 
con:forts and encourages us by the reflec- 
tion that thus we shall acquire 565 species 
in a year. As though we hadn't enough to 
do now—and not even an occasional Sun- 
day off! 

But if it has got to be done we ought to 
be thankful we have so scientific and pains- 
taking a guide, and so judicious a one, for, 
you must know. acquaintance with fungi is 
not made until they have been eaten; and 
to eat a new toadstool every day for two 
years (for the author says there are more 
than GOO edible species in the country) is 
a task needing a judicious guide, not to 
say a herculean digestion. In addition to 
this, every day of the year you must know 
what to avoid, for many a fair pileus, 
capping an apparently innocent hymenicum 
and shading annulers and vaiva (see Glos- 
sary) of unexceptionable form, will give 
you a stomachache that may last you to 
the grave—and not last long either. So 
there are two things all of us must here- 
after add to our daily stent—eat a new 
wholesome fungus, and not eat a poisonous 
one. 

This really is what the big book is made 
for, with all its machinery of classification 
and botanical particulars such as no other 
book contains, (and which have been a sore 
lack In the world to the minds of the elect.) 
and with its wealth of illustration—to tell 
us that a vast amount of nutritious and 
more or less palatable food is going to 
waste everywhere about us, costing noth- 
ing but the trouble of knowing and gather- 
ing. 

The author and his friends, who stand in 
the front rank of scientific knowledge here, 
have been nosing about the woods and 
fields and shady places where these fleshy 
plants spring up, for years and years, tast- 
ing and testing them, until they have 
found more than 600 kinds which may be 
eaten without harm, and are nourishing 
and when properly prepared (they tell you 
how to cook them) delicious—if you like it! 

If that is so—and it certainly is—this is 
not too big a bock or too hard a one to 
make the thing known and practiced, for 
by its help a man can vary his dinner or 
provide the whole of it, during half the 
year, at litile or no expense; and that is 
something worth considering seriously. 
Coleridge's oft-quoted virtuous man who 
made one blade of grass grow where two 
grew before, pales into microscopic Insig- 
nificance beside Mr. Mclivaine, who has 
made (00 mushrooms grow for us where 
only one was supposed to be. Epicures and 
philanthropists as well as the botanica® 
workd should rise up and call him blessed. 


AMERICAN FUNGI, 


How to 


*ONE THOUSAND 
How to Select and Cook the Edible; 
Distinguish and Avoid the Poisonous, &c 
By Charles Melivaine, President Philadel- 
phia Mycological Centre, &c. 4to. Pp. 752 
Colored plates and text illustrations, indian 
apolts: The LDowen-Merrill Company. 
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American Library Association 


The twenty-third conferehce of the Amer- 
jean Library Association wil be held in 
Waukesha, Wis., from July 3 to July 10. 
Time will be allowed to those visitors wish- 
| ing to visit local Mbraries, the final ad- 
journment being July 16. On Monday, July 


8, an excursion to Madison has been 
planned, the city being of unusual! interest 
to librarians owing to the recent comple- 
tion of the State Historical Society's Build- 
ing, one of the most notabée yet constructer 
for library use. AA “ 

The Fountain Spring House, situated at 
some @istance from the ly sdetied part 
of the city, has been ted head- 
quarters, and special rggvétione will be 
made for regular members of the associa- 
tion. The trains will leave Boston and New 
York on the afternoon of July 2, and will 
make brief stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, 
and Utica, arriving in Detroit on the morn- 
ing of July 3, and going thence to Wauke- 
sha by the way of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad. As every one wants to 
see the Pan-American Exposition and visit 
Niagara Falls, the party plan calls for a 
stop at Buffalo for Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday, (longer if desired.) 

Although essentially a Western meeting, 
@ large delegation from the East is de- 
sired, that the views of the whole country 
may be expressed, as much good is sure 
to result to both sections by an 
change of ideas and experiences. Persons 
not now members and desiring to attend 
the conference may secure the reduced 


It is ex- 
pected that many will attend the session 
of the Library Department.of the National 


Educational Association at Detroit on July 
12, and that the special trip peaaned for 
the Eastern 1 serve for them as 


a “ post-conference.” Further information 
concerning the conference may be ned 
by ad W. Faxon, 198 
Glenway 8 t, Dorchester, h 
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flattering tribute to the power of the 
novel has been paid to it by the chief 
paper of a great Western city, which 

to print an advertisement of 
“The Autocrats” for reasons of its 
own. 

It would give us pleasure to send 
this book to anyone, to bz paid for 
after being read, or returned if it is 
not satisfactory. 

THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ELDER BOISE. By E 
Tomlinson. A novel countey 
character and life. $1.50, 


Clarence Moores Weed. The st 
of the making of a butterfly, and 
other things which nature lovers are 
lad to know about. $1.50 net. 
urther particulars about these books 
ater. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & 
34 Union Square, New York. ” 
P. S.—The July numbsr of T 
WORLD'S RK is sendy todo 
As you pass the news-stand look at 


the remarkable instantaneo . 
graphs of live fishes. ¥ photo: 












LITERATURE. 

. ANNETTE 

Prof. Dowden’s Puritan and An- 

glican Studies." 

mas) NILY the first of the ten chap- 

i ters in this volume has been 
published heretofore. This is 
a kind of thread on which all 
the, gthers are strung. Called 
- op tanism and English 
Literature,’ it forth the differences 
of the Puritan wh nglican types, not for- 
getting thet untij;Laud forced the issue, 
many of the Anglicans were Puritans in a 
more or less pronounced degree. The fun- 
damental distinction between the two types 
is found in a passage which occurs in Dr. 
Martineau's review of the younger New- 
man’s ‘“ Phases of Faith.’ It is interest- 
ing to find Prof. Dowden, so ardent an ad- 
mirer of the unpuritan Shakespeare, deal- 
ing so sympathetically as he does with 
the Puritan mind. He ts quite dissatisfied 
with Matthew Arnold's depreciation of that 
mind. He finds its cardinal idea in the 
immediateness of the relation between 
man's invisible spirit and the invisible spirit 
of God; its cardinal error in a narrow con- 
ception of God as the God of righteousness 
alone and not as also the God of joy and 
beauty and intellectual light. Yet Milton, 
one of the greatest of the Puritans certain- 
ly, was not chargeable with this error, and 
while we are told that Puritanism, because 
of its indifference to any body for the spirit, 
was incapable of producing a great art, it 
is interesting to observe that two Puritans, 
Milton and Bunyan, furnished the two 
Sreat literary products of the century. Of 
Milton, it may be said that he had a double 
character; that he was as much Renaissant 
as Puritan. But Bunyan was Puritan and 
nothing else. Moreover, had Puritanism 
been power on the side of art, it would still 
have been rich in men, William the Silent, 
Knox, Melville, the Regent Murray, Col- 
igny, Cromwell, Milton, and a great host 
besides. As against the claim of the Trac- 
tarians and Pre-Raphaelites that they. have 
brought back wonder into poetry and re- 
» Prof. Dowden insists that the Purt- 

tans had objects of wonder far more im- 
pressive, and that the Puritan Words- 
worth's awe and wonder inhered in realities 
where Rossetti's inhered in what was but 
& meretricious show. Prof. Bowden's book 
does not aim at a complete survey of his 
Subject. He writes of m > with whem he 
has dweit long and intimutely, and in 
whose work he has some personal interest. 
Hence some astonishing omissions. That 
of Chillingworth is the more remarkable 
because we should have had him as a 
Pendant for Hooker; and, certainly only 
odd acquaintance with Ralph Cuggrorth 
Prevent Prof. Do , - 

i eo wden's hearty inter. 

The chapter on Sir Thomas Browne is less 
of an exposition, more of an appreciation, 
that some of the other chapters. We should 
imagine in advance that Prof. Dowden 
Would write of him delightfully, and we are 

in no wise disappointed. His quaintness, his 
strange mingling of scientific and mystical 
trnits, the felicities of his expression—all 
these things get their due admiration, but 
most his sensibility, his attitude of wonder 
im the presence of the various pageantry of 
fe. “ His gift has been one for the emo- 
tions and the imagination: he felt the won- 
Ger of the world; he widened the bounds of 
charity; his divinity ts composed of two cle- 
ments—wonder and love.” 

Prcf. Dowden's treatment of Hooker is so 
sympathetic as to be convincing that where 
this kind of treasure is, there ts his heart 
also. We had hardly supposed him to be so 
well versed in theological and ecclesiastical 
Matters, and his writing on them has 
those accents of freshness and sincerity 
which we associate with lay intelligence of 
a high order discoursing upon sacred 
themes. Probably the several provinces of 
Bible, Church, and Reason have never been 
set forth with more discretion than by 
“the judicious Hooker,” and it is interest- 
ing to imagine how different the history of 
England would have been if Laud, more of 
@ rationalist than Hooker, had been less of 
a bigot for a ceremonial State religion. 
Laud’s “ thorough " policy is more hateful 
than ever seen against the background of 
his rationalistic mind. It is easy to under- 
stand how men could persecute in the name 
of beliefs supposed to be fundamental, but 
ear-clipping, nose-slitting, and the like 
because of failur> to observe a ceremonial 
System not seriously entertained make the 
Archbishop's name one of the strangest of 
all accidental ironies, 

A chapter upon the Anglican poets Her- 
bert and Vaughan is hardly more than a 
canto of quotations (this confessedly) from 
those poets, strung together without the 
inverted commas that would only make a 
friction for the eye and mind. Beautiful 
as are the pleces that go into this mosaic 
the complete effect is less engaging than 
Prof. Dowden writing with his own right 
hand. It is interesting that he denies 
himself Vaughan’'s best-known line 

Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

The estimate of Vaughan is much more 
favorable than the somehow current one, 
that in Vaughan we have a relation similar 
to Keble's with Wordsworth—“ Wordsworth 
and water "' there; Herbert and water here. 





Tb is, we are assured, “far more ‘ vital 
go..." in Vaughan than in his master and 
model 


But Herbert was better skilled in 
coining his metal in the mint, and so he 
Gave it more extended curreficy.” 

Next come two chapters on Milton. The 
former of these is a study of Milton's views 
eof civil Hberty. There is much emphasis 
on his four publications on the subject of 
divorce. There was little of the Puritan 


*PURITAN AND ANGLICAN STUDIES 
IN LITERATURE, By Edward Dowden 
LI.. D.. Professor of E ish Literature tn 
the University of Dublin, I?mo. Pp. 41. New 
York: Henry Holt & Go, , 1901, 
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distrust of culture and intellectual things 


in his scheme of education, and in his 
* Ready and Easy Way of Establishing a 
Free Commonwealth "' there were prophetic 
intimations of some of the wiser tendencies 
of our own time. The second chapter upon 
Milton deals with his opinions concerning 
ecclesiastical and theological liberty, and, 
in a postscript as it were, with the poems. 
Pleading for theological liberty, as when 
pleading for freedom of divorce, Milton was 
pleading his own cause. It would be in- 
teresting to know how much of the qual- 
ified admiration for ‘“‘ Paradise Lost "' which 
has obtained of late has been the subtle 
infusion of widening apprehension of the 
completeness of his Unitarian theology. It 
is certainly remarkable that the Calvinistic 
doctrines of the fall, the atonement, and 
future punishment should have got a great 
impetus from a non-trinitarian and a be- 
liever in the free human will. 


Jeremy Taylor and Richard Baxter are 
the personal centres of an ellipse called 
“An Anglican and Puritan Elrenicon.” 
Taylor is credited with a depth of mind 
which the ornaments of his style have con- 
siderably obscured. It should be an inter- 
esting fact for those endeavoring to intro- 
duce into this country the pious cult of 
Charles I. of England, Royal Saint and 
martyr, that Taylor's second wife was 
this saint's natural daughter. Baxters 
autobiography was his eirenicon. Prof. 
Dowden cannot too much admire Baxter's 
tribute to his wife, Margaret Charlton, his 
‘impatience with her impatience’ heing 
his only remembrance to regret when he 
was left to go his painful way alone. An 
incipient rationaligm in Baxter's thought 
is made prominent, but not unduly 80. In 
Bunyan we come upon a Puritan of un- 
mixed simplicity. Prof. Dowden finds him 
at his best in “Grace Abounding"’ and 
* Pilgrim's Progress,’ and quite below his 
proper height in the “Holy War" und 
‘Mr. Badman.”” We hate to scant our 
exhibition of this part of Prof. Dowden s 
book, but must do so. The chapter cn 
Samuel Butler, author of ‘ Hudibras,"” is 
less engaging, both in subject and treat- 
ment, than the others. Another and con- 
cluding one treats of the “ Transition to 
the Eighteenth Century.'’ Locke, South, 
Tillotson are the personal illustrations. 
From Tillotson, through the Rev. John 
Hunt's “ Religious Thought in England," 
he takes the story of the woman who 
would burn heaven and quench hell with 
her two vessels of fire and water, “ that 
men might love God and virtue for their 
own sakes without hope of reward or fear 
of punishment."’ In a foot-note he tells 
us that he has “ some recollection of hear- 
ing the story elsewhere—possibly in Join- 
ville.’ It is there, sure enough, and it is 
not a little strange that a writer of Prof. 
Dowden's scope should be in doubt about 
a Wjterary incident so widely known. 

JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Icelandic Love Stories. * 


The field of Icelandic literature is one in 
which the fancy may foam with great de- 
light. Messrs: Eirikr Magnusson and Wiil- 
fam Morris have conf lasting pleasure 
upon English readers their translations 
of the works of the remete Northern isle. 
Their English rendering of the Volsunga 
Saga is well known to all students of 
mythology and elementary legends, as well 
as to lovers of epic poetry. A people who 
could produce such works as the Poetic 
Edda of Saemund the Wise and the prose 
version of Snorre Sturieson is not to be 
neglected by students of literature. The 
first edition of the three stories now re- 
printed was tasued in 1875, but the revival 
of interest in the Scandinavian writers, 
largely due to the study of the original 
sources of the Wagnerian dramas, has 
caused the preparation of this new edition. 

The three principal stories in this volume 
date from the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. The translators tell us 
that the earliest of them has even been at- 
tributed to Ari, the father of Icelandic his- 
tory. Certain it is that the tale is historical, 
though no doubt legend was mingled with 
it, as was almost invariably the case with 
early chronicles. In the present volume 
the story of Gunniaug is followed by the 
famous Frithiof Saga, a story of which the 
fundamental! ideas must have dated from a 
much earlier period than the version found 
now in existence. The translators’ note as 
tending to show this that certain typical 
parts of the story are in verse. The story 
of Hogni and Hedinn, given in this book, 
is an amplified version of the tale origi- 
nally found in the second part of the 
Prose Edda. Hogni, it will be remembered, 
is the Scandinavian who corresponds to the 
Hagen of the Nibelungen Lied and Wag- 
ner's ‘“ Gétterdimmerung.” 

This volume is well worth close study. 
There is something remarkably effective in 
the austere style of these Scandinavian 
writers, a style which the translators have 
succeeded astonishingly well in reproduc- 
ing. It will be found by readers of these 
stories that the young imagination of six 
centuries ago was able to invent deeds 
which would make the fortune of some of 
our cantemporaneous writers of romance. 


A volume of essays by Almer Maude, 
called “ Tolsto! and His Problems," is be- 
ing published in America by the A. Wessels 
Company. The author is well acquainted 
with the Russian novelist, and his work 
will appeal to many as offering a faithful 
exposition of Tolstoi's views. The chapters 
include ‘How Tolsto! Wrote ‘ Resurrec- 
ion,’ “ After the Czar’s Coronation,” and 
“Doukhobors: A Russian Exodus.” 


*THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES. 
Translated from the Icelandic by Etrikr Mag 
nusson and William Morris New edition 
a l2me. Leadon: Green 
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ACR : 
Incidents in His Life which His 


Death Reci lis, 


WY tne death of Sir Walter Be- 
sant have been brought to 
light many interesting inci- 
dents in his life. At one of 
the dinners of a well-known 
London literary association, 
with which Sir Walter was 
closely connected, given to Mark Twain, 
Sir Walter, in proposing the health 
of their guest, said they would all 
agreee that in him they had a man 
who stood in the very front of Eng- 
lish writing humortsts. When they con- 
sidered the long line of humorists who had 
contributed to the honor and glory of our 
literature, they were quite sure that Mark 
Twain would be reckoned among the first. 
They had a very long line of American hu- 
morists, with whom English humorists did 
not compare favorably, although England 
had such splendid men, and they must not 
forget them, as Tom Hood and Lamb, and 
others he would not mention because they 
were living. He regarded “ Huckleberry 

Finn” as Twain's magnum opus, and, in 
regard to his “Joan of Are,"’ said he did 
not think anybody had succeeded in pre- 
senting the world a portrait of that figure 
so well as Mark Twain. He could assure 
their guest that their welcome of him was 
not a conventional one. It was a delightful 
thing to have him with them to shake 
hunds with a man who had increased the 
gaiety, mirthfulness, and joy of two worlds. 

Mark Twain, who was greeted with much 
enthusiasm on rising to reply, began by 
humorously saying it did not embarrass 
him to hear these works of his 30 praised. 
It only pleased and delighted him. He had 
not gone past the age when embarrass- 
ment was possible, it was true enough, but 
he had reached the age when he knew how 
to conceal it. It was a satisfaction to him 
to hear Sir Walter Besant, who was much 
more competent than himself to judge of 
his work, deliver a judgment which was 
such a contentment to his spirit. It was 
at this dinner that he made the following 
pun: “ Since England and America have 
becn joined together in Kipling, may they 
not be severed in Twain.” 

No man knew Sir Walter better than 
Mr. Chatto, the London publisher. His 
firm had business relations with the novel- 
tst for a quarter of a century, and out of 
those business relations grew a friendship 
as sincere as it was lasting. Mr. Chatto 
recently gave to a London Chronicle rep- 
resentative many interesting sidelights on 
the character of the late writer. 

“I first met him,” said Mr. Chatto, 
“when he was Secretary of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and it was then, in 1877, 
that we commenced doing business to- 
gether. We took over a number of books 
that had been published elsewhere, among 
them the Besant-Rice novel, ‘The Golden 
Butterfly.’ A little later we published for 
the first time ‘The Chaplain of the Fleet.’ 
The Besant-Rice partnership pussied many 
people, myself among them. No one knew 
Rice's share in the Hterary part, but it 
was Rice who looked after the business ar- 
rangements. He superintended the print- 
ing of ‘The Chaplain of the Fleet,’ and 
the binding, and we simply acted as dis- 
tributors. Since then, however, we have 
seen everything through ourselves. Over 
this book we had a little fun. The story 
relates to the river Fleet and to the old 
Fleet marriages. Judge of the surprise of 
both Besant and Rice when they discovered 
that the binder’s design for the covers 
consisted of an array of anchors and 
ropes."’ 

“I suppose ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men’ has had the biggest circulation. Of 
it we have sold over 200,000 copies in Great 
Britain alone. I cannot give you the Amert- 
can sale, as I do not know the figures. 
Next to this comes ‘Children of Gibeon.’ 
He had a big following, that & to say, 
there were thousands who read every book 
he wrote. I can recall a line from a speech 
delivered by Huxley, I believe at the 
Mansion House, in which he said, ‘I never 
fall to read any novel on which I see the 
name of Walter Besant.’ There are thou- 
sands who adopt Huxley’s practice. But 
he never bad a good ‘ boom,’ if I may use 
the expression. His books sold steadily, 
and are always readable, because he took 
so much care over them.” 

“*Dorothy Forster’ was his favorite. 
This is a story of Lord Derwentwater and 
the Northumbrian rising in 1715. “But I 
think his best is ‘For Faith and Free 
dom.'"’ 

‘He had completed a historical novel of 
the eighteenth century, but there may be 
other works, for he was a very industrious 
writer. ‘The Lady of Lynn,’ which is now 
appearing serially, is about to be published 
by us, but the proofs of this have been gone 
through by his friend, Dr. Squire Sprigge, 
to whom ‘The Ivory Gate’ is dedicated. 
Then, besides all this, he had in hand 
the ‘Survey of London,’ which has made 
some progress.” 

A writer tn another London paper remarks 
that Sir Walter, though he belonged to the 
Athenaeum, the Savile, and other clubs, 
was not what is generally known as a 
clubman. He was too hard and continuous 
a worker to be ever really at play, and he 
lacked that flexibility of temperament, that 
genius of abandon—of letting himself go— 
which is the essence of holiday making. He 
was therefore always at work, and wore al- 
ways a somewhat official expression, con- 
tracted in the old days when he was a pro- 
fessor in Mauritius, and expected to be 
challenged and questioned by all who ap- 
proached him. His most free club hours 
were those he spent at the Savile, where, 
at one time, he was a frequent luncher in 
the pleasant bow window that commands 
Piccadilly. Those were days when Steven- 
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san, velvet-coated, sat on the arms of 
chairs to ease his long legs, and when Mr. 
Henley added to the gayety of a group of 
friends long since dispersed. 

In the Savile Club smoking room Sir Wal- 
ter Besant did what under all the circum- 
stances was an act of generosity— wrote to 
his publishers, Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
a letter of introduction for the young nov- 
elist, who, more than any one, was to 
change the vogues and fashions on whictt 
Sir Walter flourished. Until then Steven- 
son had done badly, from a financial stand~- 
point, with fis works. The talk turned 
upon publishers, ‘of whom one after an- 
other was named. Bulwer'a delightful 
Saunders & Otley dilemma was recalled: 
“If you ase Otley, damn Saunders; if you 
are Saunders, damn Otley.”’ Stevenson im- 
proved the occasion, mentioning the Chris- 
Ulan name of a publisher as that of “a 
right good fellow,’ and then citing his sur- 
name as that of a rascal. Some one who 
was present on the occasion says he has 
always regarded this fanciful duality of the 


publisher as the germ of the Hyde-Jekyll 
creation of later years. 
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A Premature “Wake” for Albert 
Pike. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Pray permit me to Correct an error 
Tue New Youk Times Satunpay Review 
of June 15. The scarce book about Albert 
Pike, issued for private circulation in Wash- 
Life 


ington in 1850, was entitied “ The 

Wake of the Fine Arkansas Gentleman 

= Before His Time,"’ not © The Life 
or c., as you had it. A copy ts in 


my possession. Rumor said that Pike had 
died out in Arkansas or elsewhere remote 
and a party of his old friends in Washing- 
ton planned a “ wake,” a supper at which 
each should speak or read something In 
tribute to the dead. A vacant chair was to 
be at the table for Pike. Pike, knowing not 
that he was supposed to be dead and gone, 
landed unannounced in Washington on the 
very day of the “ wake" and the first man 
he met was John P. Coyle, the editor. 
Coyle promptly seized upon Pike, pushed 
him into a cab, and made him prisoner for 
the day at his (Coyle’s) house. Then, when 
the company assembled af night for the 


‘wake,’ Coyle produced a sensation by | 
leading in the supposed dead man and 
placing him in the vacant chair. Pike had 


the unusual privilege of hearing al! the nice 
things that had been inspired by his ru- 
mored departure 
of the incident and a record of the speeches 


and readings 1 never heard that Pike 
wrote “ Dixie,’ as you tmply. I believe 
that Dan Emmett, the minstrel, is the ac- 


credited author of this song 
GEORGE TAGGART 
New York, June 10, 1001 


Mrs. Barr's Forthcoming Book. 
fo The New York Times Saturday Review 

lt was my good fortune not long since to 
gee a letter from Mrs. Amelia &. Barr, 
written to her eldest daughter, Mrs. Kirk 
Munroe, whose home is in Florida, concern- 
ing Mrs. Barr's forthcoming book, “ The 
Lion's Whelp,”’ and seeing a mention of the 
title In TH# Satunvay Review for June &, 
1 venture to send the following, which 1 
feel sure will interest Mrs. Barr's readers: 

Mrs. Munroe, whose husband's books 
every boy and girl in the country knows, 
looks so like her famous mother that she 
has had on several occasions perfect stran- 
gers to ask her if it could be possible that 
she was any relative of the authoress 

When I ‘asked Mrs. Munroe if she knew 
what suggested the title of her mother's 
book, for | had been greatly taken with it, 
she answered 

“ Btop a bit and I will read you what Mrs. 
Barr said about it herself when she was 
busy writing the first few chapters: 

Il am getting on very slowly, but itis*** 
@ book that can only be done slowly. I 
bave called it “ The Lion's Whelp,’ from 
the sage in Genesis, ‘Judah ts a lion's 
whelp. From the prey, my son, thou art 
gone up, and unto him shall the gathering 
of the people be.’ Cromwell Is “ the lion's 
whelp,” and while the English lion breeds 
such whelps, her name shall roll on tides of 
glory from pole to pole. 

There was more of the letter that I wish 
I could have copied, but I should like to 
add this account of one of the illustra- 
tions in the book. Mrs. Barr writeg: 

Mr. Zeigler, who is doing the work, is as 
enthused as I am about Cromwell, and the 
picture he has finished that | have seer is 
very fine. It is taken from the acene in the 
book after the battle of Worcester, where 
I make Cromwell drop his sword into its 
“ Thou hast 
ake thy rest 
is in an old- 


sheath with a clang and say 
bad thy last bloody supper. 
now—forever." Cromwell 
fashioned English cottage. It is near mid- 
night. One candle is burning, he has lifted 
a royalist flag and wi the sword with 
it, while Dr. John Verity, the Independent 
minister, sits watching the inspired con- 
queror drop the sword into its sheath for- 
ever, for Cromwell never fought another 


battle. 
8. H. FLORIDA. 
Cocoanut Grove, Fla., June 16, 1901. 


Jonn Paul and Dr. Creighton. 


fo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I don't see why John Paul, licensed hu- 
morist though he is, should be upheld in 
“ prigging ' another man's joke and pass- 
ing it off as his. Surely his own lack of 
invention does not compel him to take such 
a course! 

I refer, Mr. Editor, to his reference to 
the rain at the beginning of his article in 
Tue SaTuRDarY Review of June & The 
“bon mot" was original with that very 
clever prelate, the Right Hon. and Right 
Rev. Wendell Creighton, D. D., Bishop of 
London, whose recent death the English 
Church still mowrns. It appears that, on 
the occasion of some Episcopal function 
held at Lambeth Palace, “the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew” to such an extent that many 
of the reverend clergy reached the palace 
drenched to the skin, whereupon the good 
Bishop, who was present, made this im- 
promptu verse: 

The rain it raineth every day 

Upon the just and unjust feller; 


But chiefly on the just, 
Because the unjust takes the just's umbreller! 


J. HENRY HAGER. 
West New Brighton, 8. L, June 16, 1901, 


Authors’ Troubles. 
fo The New York Timea Saturday Review: 

I have read with much interest and a lit- 
tle skepticism in recent numbers of Tue 
Batrurpay Review the experiences with 
publishers of your correspondents who 
write from Rochester, N. Y., and Roaring 
Spring, Penn. My skepticism, if it can be 
go termed, is due to the fact that both 
“author" and “Friend” so carefully 
avoid mentioning the names of the pub- 
lishers of whose conduct they complain. 
Why should they shield them and allow 
others as inexperienced to be decelved and 
victimized by them if not so fortunate as to 
be cautioned by a “ wise woman at their 
elbow ''? 

I know 


of three publishing houses that 


bring out the works of unknown authors on | 


the share-expense-and-profit principle, viz., 
The Abbey Press, the Isaac M. Blanchard 
Company, and the Tennyson F. Neely Com- 
pany, and would like to know for the pro- 
tection of friends If these treat authors 
who trust them as dishonorably 
correspondents were? 


as your 








in | 


| houses of New York.’ " 


The book is an account | 


Authors’ Trust’ as suggested may not be 

possible, but there should be enough exprit 

de corps among authors to protect those of 

the guild by warning them against the 

publishers whom they have tested and 

found unreliable WHY NOT 
Ithaca, N. Y., June 16, 1901. 


Me 
The Shadow of Poe's Raven. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In recent issues some correspondents 
mooted the impracticability of a raven, 
perched above the chamber door, casting its 
shadow on the floor. In this connection I 


transcribe a note from Maynard & Co.'s 
edition of “The Raven," &c., (annotated 
English Classic Series, 1891:) “In answer 


to the criticism on this line, that the lamp 
would not throw the shadow of the bird on 
the floor, Poe says: ‘My conception was 
that of the bracket candelabrum affixed 
against the wall, high up above the door 
and bust, as is often seen in the English 
palaces, and even in some of the better 
The passage quoted 
is not from Poe's essay, ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Composition,”’ which purports to give the 
genesis of the poem M. A. LESSER 
New York, June 10, 1001 


An Error Concerning Col. Hinton. 
To The New York Timea Saturday Revicw 

A few words, please, in correction of a 
personal error made in the very kindly refer- 
ence to myself in THe SatuRDAY REVIEW 
of June 8 anent the recent Whitman Fel- 
lowship meeting and dinner in this city 
My correction relates to the statement that 
Gov. Henry A. Wise of Virginia offered in 
1859-60—that is, the period of the John 
Brown Harper's Ferry raid—a reward of 
$5,000 for the arrest of the undersigned. 

Gov. Wise offered rewards of $1,000 each 


| for the capture of certain members of the 


| tt was 


John Brown party, actually engaged in 
the raid, but escaping from Harper's Ferry. 


| He did pay $1,000 each for the arrest, in 


Pennsylvania, of John E. Cook and Albert 
Hazlitt, both subsequently executed at 
Charlestown, (now in West Virginia.) Haz- 
unlawfully heid, Wrongfully sent 
to Virginia, and illegally executed, as his 
identity was never properly established 
He was tried am@@ executed as William 
Harrison, alias Albert Hazlitt.” 

“William Harrison” was a signature used 
by me in letters sent to John Henri Kazi, 
Capt. Brown's adjutant and the “ Secretary 
of War" in his paper provisional govern- 
ment. A reward of $1,000 was offered for 
the capture of “ William Harrison." In 
1867, at the Spotteswoode Hotel, Gen. Wise 
said to me in the presence of a prominent 
Washington correspondent who had intro- 
duced me, revealing alse my identity as 
the real ** William Harrison,"’ that he (Wise) 
“would gladly have given $5,000 for my 
capture.” I have told this incident to 
friends in years past, hence the confusion 
of the statement. 

RICHARD J. HINTON. 

Brooklyn, June 10, 1901. 


wen 
John Uri Lloyd as a Pharma. 


ceutist. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Tue New York Times Saturpay REVIEW 
of May 25 interested me greatly. It is not 
strange that you are under the impression 
that John Uri Liayd is a young writer. 
Pharmaceutical science has owned Prof. 
Lloyd for thirty years, and his work on the 
“American Dispensatory,’' “The Chemis- 
try of Medicines,’ A Study in Pharmacy," 
and many scientific articles had won for 
him fame as an author, while a successful 
business career as a manufacturing phar- 
mactst and chemist in Cincinnati shows 
his remarkable versatility. 

Those of us who have known him inti- 
mately were not surprised when he sought 
the thorny paths of literature to learn that 
he had met with instant success. Your 
literary diagnosis that his style is “ beauti- 
fully free from the egotism which Is either 
natural with or assumed by many young 
writers" is marvelously correct, for his 
modesty equals his versatility. In the larger 
field of general literature we feel sure that 
John Uri Lioyd will win as many laurels 
as Prof. Lloyd has been crowned with in 
pharmaceutical science 

JOSEPH P. REMINGTON. 

Philadelphia, Penn., June 153, 1901. 


The Boomings of Worthless Books. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Does it occur to your correspondents that 
most of the so-called popularity of current 
fiction is manufactured, and, like patent 
medicines, will not exist any longer than 
they are boomed by the publishers’? In- 
stead of calling the thing “ popularity,”’ it 
should be called notoriety, for it is seldom 
anything more. 

The booming of worthless books is noth- 
ing new. In The Edinburgh Review of April 
1830, Macaulay, in the most caustic of all 
his criticisms, (that on Montgomery's 
poems,) thus deais with the evil of book 
booming: 


At present, however contemptible a 
m or a novel may be, there is not the 
east difficulty in ee favorable no- 
tices of it from all sorts of publications, 
daily, weekly, and monthly. In the mean- 
time, little or nothing is said on the other 
side. The author and the publisher cry up 
the book. Nobody has any strong interest in 
crying it down. Those who are best fitted 
to guide the public opinion think it beneath 
them to expose such nonsense and comfort 
themselves by reflecting that such populart- 
ty cannot last. * * * It is perfectly true 
that reputations have been forced into an 
unnatural bloom, fade almost as soon as ex- 
panded; nor have we any apprehension that 
puffing will raise any scribbler to the rank 
of a classic. * * * But, though we have 
no apprehension that puffing will ever con- 
fer permanent reputation on the undeserv- 
ing, we still think its inflyence most per- 
nicious. It is no small evil that the ave- 
nues to fame should be blocked up by a 
swarm of noisy, pushing, elbowing pretend- 
ers, who, though they will not be able to 
make good their own entrance, hinder tn 
the meantime those who have a right to 
¢ * Those who will not stoop to 


enter. ° 
the baseness of the modern fashion are 
too often discouraged. Those who stoop 


to it are always degraded 

Macaulay correctly considers true literary 
taste to be as rare as artistic taste. In 
painting, he says, when assured that a par- 
ticular work is beautiful, the spectator 
takes it for granted it must be so. 

“If he can work himself up into some- 


They know “An, thing like admiration he exults in his own 
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proficiency.’ ‘‘ Just such is the manner in 
which nine readers out of ten judge a 
book." ‘‘ They are ashamed to dislike what 
others declare to be good."* 

Macaulay's criticism of puffing seems to 
fit the year of our Lord 1901 even better 
than 1&8”, and America better than Eng- 
land! A ES 

Grass Valley, Cal., June 20, 1901 


Rimoemteceet 
Mr. Baildon's Life of Stevenson. 


Mr. H. Bellyse Baildon of Edinburgh, au- 
thor of the recently published “ Robert 
Louls Stevenson: A Life Study in (Criti- 
cism,"' has taken exception to one or two 
eriticismgs which appeared in Tue New 
YORK TIMES SATURDAY Review's notice ot 
his book, which was published in these col- 
umns on May 18, and has written us a long 
letter, from which the following is an ex- 
tract: 


In his article on R. L. 8S. in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography Mr. Sidney Col- 
vin says in so many words that Mrs Os- 
bourne left France for America in the be- 
ginning of 1870 and was followed by 8. in 
June of the same year. Now | presume Mr 
Colvin knows the facts, if any one does, 
and your critic is quite mistaken when he 
says “it is a well-known fact,” &c. * * * 
When I wrote the passage originally Mr 
CoWin's article was not yet published, and 
I had (through his kindness) seen a rough 
proof that | could only keep for a few 
days. Further | do not think , 
written “either accompanied by’ unless I 
had some grounds for doimg so, and so far 
as I can now recollect, it was the assertion 
of some one I met who professed to know, 


and | believe did know, a good deal about | 


the subject, tat on one occasion, at any 
rate, they crossed the Atlantic on the same 
steamer 
in describing my work as a biography. 
which, as expressly stated in the preface, it 
makes no pretense to be. © * © | confess 
I rather resent the tendency of your re- 
viewer and others on this side to discredit 
the book by dragging into prominence mi- 
nor inaccuracies, which do not affect the 


main purpose of the book, which is “A 
life study in criticism,” and nothing more. 
= 2s t I did not know his fe isa 


matter easily explained, if worth explain- 
ing. The Stevensons after their marriage 
were really very Ifttle in Edinburgh, (where 
I reside,) the climate of which place was 
specially prejudicial to 8.'s health. On the 
occasion on which I did see her I happened 
to call for 8. and found the whole family 
except 8. himself were already packed into 
a carriage ready to start for a drive or 

ysaibly for some excursion out of Edin- 

urgh. 8. came along the street to meet 
me, and we strolled along for a few min- 
utes in the direction I came from. But of 
course under the circumstances I could 
not think of detaining him more than a 
few minutes, and so we parted, never to 
meet again. Had I been the assuming per- 
son some of my critics seem to think me, 
nothing would have been easier for me than 
to have secured an introduction to Mrs. 8., 
but never dreaming that the opportunity 
would never recur I was chiefly anxious 
not to delay the party in the carriage, and 
so took a hurried leave. As a matter of 
fact, also, I, in common with a many 
of his old friends, had got the idea at that 
time that his m to one so much 
older was a mistake, and I had no great 
desire then to make his wife's acquaintance. 
I of course regret this now. 

If your critic or any one else has any 
doubts whether my relations to 8. were 
intimate and confidential, I think a perusal 
of the three letters to me in the second 
volume of his letters will effectually re- 
move them. It is a little hard to be put 
on the defensive on a point like this, and 
it seems to me that my very anxiety to 
avoic overstating my claims in this direc- 
tlon has been somewhat ungenerously 
turned against me by some of my critics. 
* * * | think it would only be fair to me 
to let your readers know In some form that 
I am not so far w as he would make 
me out in the matter of the American jour- 
neys. 

After a careful reading ot Mr. Baildon's 
letter we can only say we must adhere to 
the original opinion. Renewed reading of 
the Stevenson letters-and ‘The Amateur 
Emigrant’ has failed to change our im- 
pressions. In his introduction to. the fourth 
section of the first volume of the Steven- 
son Letters, Mr. Sidney Colvin, who in all 
Stevenson matters may be said to be the 
court of final appeal, says: 

In France, as has been already indicated, 
Stevenson had met the American lady who 
was afterward to become his wife. Almost 
from their first meeting, soon after the 
canoe voyage of 1876, Stevenson con- 
ceived for her a devotion which never 
swerved nor faltered. Her domestic cir- 
cumstances had not been fortunate, and 
on her return to America with her children, 
in the Autumn of 1878, she determined to 
seek a divorce from her husband. Hearing 
of her intention, t ther with very dis- 
qe news of her Ith, Stevenson sud- 
enly started for California at the begin- 
ning of August, 1879. 

Mr. Colvin then tells us, as substantially 
stated in the review, that Stevenson, know- 
ing his plans would not be approved at 
home, relinquished all family aid, and, 
“risking his whole future on the issue,” 
determined to test his powers to support 
not only himself but others. In order to 
save as much as possible, as well as to 
learn “ for himself the Pinch of life as it is 
felt by the unprivileged and poor,’ and 
partly to turn his experiences to literary 
account, Stevenson made his journey in the 
steerage and emigrant train. In his future 
journeyings across the Atlantic he was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Stevenson, to whom he 
was married in May, 1880. If further proof 
is necessary, Volume I. of the Stevenson 
Letters contains a letter to Gosse, “ Swans- 
ton, Lothianburn, Edinburgh, 24th July, 
1879," and one to Mr. Colvin and another 
to Gosse from 17 Herriot Row, Edinburgh, 
dated respectively July 28 and July 29, 1879, 
proof positive he could not have been in 
America. 

As to Mr. Baildon’s objectfon to his 
book's being called a biegraphy, we can 
only say that as nearly a quarter of its 
contents are biographical details his objec- 
tion seems trivial. 

In regard to the criticism on Mr. Baildon's 
failure to meet Mrs. Stevenson, this little 
statement was founded upon the verdict 
of the large number of friends who did 
meet her, best expressed perhaps in Mr. 
Colvin's words: 


Parents and friends, ff it is permissible 
to one of the latter to say so much, re- 
joiced to recognize in Stevenson's wife a 
character as strong, interesting, and roman- 
tic almost as his own; an inseparable shar- 
er of all his thoughts, and stanch compan- 
fon of all his adventures; the most open- 
hearted of friends to all who loved him; 
the most shrewd and stimulating critic of 
his work; and in sickness, despite her own 
precarious health, the most devoted and 
most efficient of nurses. But there must 
be limits to the praise of the living; and 
what his wife was to him Stevenson has 
himself expressed in words which are the 
fittest and than which none ever came 
more truly from the heart 


1961. 


would have | 


Moreover, your critic is in error | 
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Best Summer Reading 
The New Novels | 






















w . 
The Crisis 
By Winston Churchill, 
Author of Richard Ca-vel. 
3rd Edition, 160th, Ghousand 
The best of the summe# nobe's, the | 


most popular. The great American | 
novel of our times. 


The Heritage 
of Vnrest 


By Gwendolyn Overton. 
A novel of Indian warfare, free winds 
of the pjains, problems of Western | 
Empire. 


Henry Bovurland | 


By Albert Elmer Hancock. | 

A novel of interpretation. A story of 
a Cabalier: A tale of Southern 
reconstruction. 


Arrows of _ 
the Almighty 


By Owen Johnson. 
A most interesting story of the Cod 
War, and what one strong man in 
the right place accomplished. 


Robert Annys: 
Poor Priest 


By Annie Nathan Meyer. 
A story of the great uprising in Eng- 
land, and a picture of so-ial condi- 
tions in the fourteenth century. 


Richard Yea 
and Nay 


By Maurice Hewlet’. 

Many critics beliewe this to be the 
greatest of modern novels. The 
one book of perfect style issued in 
the last few years. 


The Making of 
Christopher 


Ferringham 


By lMarie Beulah Dix. 
A vigorous and stirring narrative of 
adventure by land and sea. 


Each of the above, I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Published by 


Ghe Macmillan Co. 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Lords of 
= North. 


An interesting and thrilling story 
Rivals the best ef Cooper and Co. 
nan Deyle. Its warm reception is not 
to be wondered at.” — Dearer Republican 


For Sale Everywhere! 


J.F. TAYLOR & CO. 





READY TO-DAY 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St.. N. y. 
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“JUST READY. $1.20 NET, (POSTAGE 120.) 
‘J ATIN AMERICA. 
| The Pagans, the Papists, the Patriots 
the Protestants, and the Present Problem. 
| By Hubert W. Brown, M. A. Illustrated 
| ‘Valuable information regarding the histo 
and development § presented in scholarly eat 


| graceful style.’’—-Buffalo Courter 


| FLEMING H, REVELL COMPANY, Publishers, 








































NOTES AND NEWS. 
some ie 


SHE animated discussion caused 


by the abolishment of the 
United States Army canteen 
makes very timely certain 


chapters in Capt. Archibald's 
“ Blue Shirt and Khaki,"’ just 


. published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co., in which the liquor question In the 


Merican Agmy is not only discussed, but 














" compared ‘with that prevailing in the 
British 
Th \}, e 

ere is a situation in Charles K. Lush’'s 


book, “ The Autocrats,”’ recently published 
y Doubleday, Page & Co., which will be 
alled by mahy who have been interested 
hate doage eccurrence in Philadelphia, 
the st -_ free granting of franchises for 
taeeeen railway and the attempt of Mr. 
awa maker to prevent the city giving 
ieeeeen rights for nothing have 
the rail universal comment. In the story 
briber way company wins by every sort of 
y and corruption, the details of which 

are fully explained. 


Bag Appleton & Co. have secured probably 
= aast work to come from the pen of 
et Besant, ‘The Story of King 
in as which will be published shortly 

house’s Library of Useful Stories. 


wee ne te Mance, a new story writer, 
- ae to the July Lippincott's 
ie meen © paper on the men who signed 
Saas nen of Independence, is de- 
co age Mayflower ancestry, although 
Roa wd ancestors have been French 
lish, rish, and German, as well as Eng- 








The me next volumes in The Temple Cy- 
aaeeenee oe Series, published by D 
oe me Co., will be “ Primitive Man,” 
ve ss ornes, Curator of the Natural His- 

= of Vienna, and “ Tennyson,” 
ae = Luce, author of “A Handbook 
Same orks of Tennyson.” * Tennyson" 
© be a very exhaustive handbook to 

and life of the poet, ° 
book gives within small compass 


Practically the lat 
est 
life in prehistoric — een 


ae ely, number of Frank Leslie's Pop- 
Jobn Jan y contains a reprint of the Rev. 
on a’ famous “ Sun-do-Move " 
ane tan with an account of the au- 
come ak reached a very high position 
frican eloquence. In the same 
Russian-American, 
Government serv- 
tells of the methods 


Ha ers ar 
week Wester are publishing this 
§ . a new 
en Novel Series, by W. b. he se 
Lilian nn, M4 the American Girl," by 
oro tell, being the second volume in 
oo ortrait Collection of Short Stories: 
thon ‘ond Bao, Cockayne,” by Matilde Be- 
— eiaeee rt and Soul,” by Henrietta 
G. P. Pp , 
ae ~ gutnems's Sons are Publishing this 
ta Spanish Settlements Within 
A, "sent Limits of the United States 
In the tater, Woodbury Lowery; No. 3 
| Aah nternational Handbook to the New 
em ent being “ Episties to the He- 
on ths emane, Ephesians, and Phile- 
os . Pastoral Epistles, the Episties of 
J Semen and Jude,” by Orello Cone; 
ee ne Day,” by Anna Fuller, betng 
: - of Boston life: “ Quality Corner,” 
a = Antrobus, and No. 52 in the Hud- 
‘brary. betng “ The Play Actreas,"’ by 


8. R. Crockett, and “ 
. . and “ The 
by F. Marion Crawford. Upper Berth, 





The Greater New Yor ES 
some notes by John C. ee foe eee 
— sucd In convenient law-book form 
: e Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishin. 

ompuny The volume also include: The 
Tenement House Law, The Bulldin, “Cc 
and The Colonial Charters, eee 





. nee of the North,” 
©) our list of 100 best books f¢ sum 
Trading last week, is published tn a 


‘buytur & Co., instead of Baker 
Cu., ws erreoncously announced. en 


which was taclud- 


D. Appi 

. Ppieton @ Cu. are celebrati 
eee “on the 0-mark tn oa ean 
~ “nn Town and Country Library with a 
2 ver in colors The familiar reddish- 
be il “pPeacs at top and bottom, as de- 
fore, but a finely designed ‘conventionalised 
: uae i ecg the centre of the cover. The 
7 tacmbcr of the Town and Country Li- 
ee was petnted im 1880, and its career 
ste ern vce of uniform succeas, due to the 
age ce ef the books which it has of- 
= A _—— the authors who have been 
< iv the American public throagh 


‘3 Vo -sanes are Mall Caine, Egerton Castle, 
=. \ustey, Ada Cambridge, Gitbert Parker 
J A. Allsheler, Bernard Capes, T. Gallon, 
‘teen “i uernes croft Fowler. Among others 
Wise Work has appeared in the brary 
nuy be mentioned W. Clark Russell, George 


WaclLoneid, Juan Valera, Thomas A. Jan- 
A r, Justin MeCarthy, 8. Baring-Gould, D. 
eaistic hu ety, George Gissing, and the 
ale Grant Allen. 





‘the World's Work, notwithstanding ft is 
he newest of the serious monthiles, seems 
© Le m.kilg @ record in sales that increases 

miost the same ratio with those of 
00K most in demand" in popular fic- 
j lor the week ended June 16 the 
rulli- t jouleday, Page & Co., re- 
eyed 217 subseriptions for the pertodical 

ints ‘ Ume of year which is not usually 


ha rized by activity in the magazine 
nark 


Dutton & Co, will have ready for 
ition in about a fortnight two inter- 
ooks on sport—"' The Eighth Duke 


E. P 
yublix 


esting 





of Eeauford and the Badminton Hunt” 
and Sport in Europe.” The latter is ed- 
ted by EF. G. Alfialo and profusely tilus- 
rated from drawings by Archibald Thor- 
burne and from over 100 photographs sup- 


plied by centributors. The text is writ- 
ten by spectalists from the various coun- 
tries of Kurope. lt gives for the first Ume 








W YORK, 





a collective account of shooting, fishing, 
hunting, and allied sports on the Continent. 

“The Crisis"’ has this week reached its 
180,000 mark Since the YTirst edition of 
100,000, published three weeks ago, there 
have been two of 40,000 apiece. 





An enlightening discussion of Christian 
Science can be found in the Report of the 
Twentieth Meeting of the Church Congress, 
held in Providence, R. L, and published 
by Thomas Whittaker. Among those whose 
papers figure in the report are the Rev. 
Dr. William R. Huntington, William M. 
Polk, M. D.; the Rev. Dr. E. W. Donald, 
W. A. Purrington, and the Rev. Arthur 
Rogers. e 


Fleming H. Revell Company has just 
published a new work by William Camp- 
bell Scofield, entitled “An Highway 
There,’ being a seven-fold treatment of 
the plan of salvation, especially from the 
point of view of the plainness of the 
* way."’ The work is also issued in divided 
form, as follows: ‘The Ransom," “ The 
Consolation,” “The Testing,’ ‘‘ Growth," 
“Seven Phases of Prayer,’’ and “ Seven 
Lost Things." 





“War Impressions,’ being a record in 
color of the Boer war by Mortimer 
Menpes, transcribed by Dorothy Menpes, 
is published by The Macmillan Company 
this week. The illustrations are exact re- 
productions of the author's water-colors of 
military portraits and South African scen- 
ery. The pictures are made by a new proc- 
ess of half-tone work. Another impor- 
tant beok to come from the Macmillans 
this week is “Life in Poetry: Law in 
Taste,’ being two series of lectures deliv- 
ered in Oxford, 1895-1900, by William John 
Courthope. 


D. Appleton & Co. have just added to 
their handsome series of nature books in 
color, “ Familiar Trees and Their Leaves,” 
by F. Schuyler Mathews, and “ Familiar 
Flowers of Field and Garden,”’ by the 
same author, which formerly were present- 
ed with pictures in black and white. 


“Nature Biographies,” by Clarence Moores 
Weeds, is published this week by Double- 
day, Page & Co. The author, who is a 
well-known entomologist, has attempted to 
convey to the reader the impressions of a 
sort of personal acquaintance which he has 
maintained with the lives of the more com- 
mon butterflies, moths, grasshoppers, flies, 
&c. It may be said that the acquaintance 
is developed with the season, for, begin- 
ning with the early Spring. the author fol- 
lows the insects through all their trans- 
formations until Winter. The book ts fully 
illustrated. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. will publigh early in 
the Fall a new volume by the author of 
“The Life and Adventures of Peg Wofl- 
fington,”’ Fitzgerald Molloy, which will 
bear the title “ The Queen's (omrade: The 
Life and Times of Sarah, Duchess of Ma-i- 
borough.” It will be recalled that at one 
time, as the intimate friend of Princess 
Anne, the Influence of Lady Sarah was al- 
most boundless. 








Charles Scribner's Sons have just pyub- 
lished “ Sketches of Booksellers of Other 
Days,” in which E. Marston says in his 
preface: “ Since the death of the late Mr 
George Murray Smith, who was a few 
months my senior, I am told that I am the 
oldest London publisher." The book will 
interest book lovers as well as authors, 
treating as it does of such famous book- 
sellers as Jacob Tonson, Thomas Guy, John 
Dunton, Samuel Richardson, Thomas Gent, 
Alice Guy, William Hutton, and James 
Lackington. The volume is appropriately 
illustrated. . 


An estimate of King Alfred the Great 
will be presented by Louis Dyer in the July 
Atlantic. In the same number will also ap- 
pear “ Aspects of the Pan-American Expo- 
sition,” by Eugene Richard White, while P. 
A. Sillard writes of the secret of James 
Boswell's success as a biographer. A num- 
ber of outdoor poems are also contribut«d 
by John Burroughs, Duncan Campbell 
Scott, Meredith Nicholson, L. 8. Porter, 
Richard Burton, Arthur Ketchum, Wilfred 
Campbell, and Joseph Russell Taylor. 


The Isaac H. Blanchard Company its 
publishing a useful book with the title 
* Ask Me for Everything,” by Mme. Sara 
de Damseaux. The volume is practically a 
woman's encyclopedia and contains in- 
formation on nearly every subject Involv- 
ing woman's particular sphere. 


Items from Bo.ton. 


BOSTON, June 230.—Easy-going souls dis- 
inclined to make.anniversaries the occa- 
sion of discom®@rt, will find Mr. Louls 
Dyer's Atlantic paper on King Alfred an 
excellent substitute for any study of the 
monarch’'s reign, for in easy, casual phrase 
it distinguishes between the actual achieve- 
ments of the King and the achievements 
thrust upon him by enthusiastic legends; 
suggests the propriety of not giving him 
the epithet “ great,"’ which must be shared 
with Napoleon, and quotes Sir John For- 
tescue’s admirable definition of the office 
of a King, ‘to fight the battles of his peo- 
ple and also rightly to judge them."’ 

Mr. Ambrose Pau Winston's “ Sixteenth 
Century Trusts"’ begins by offering the 
consolation that these trusts died, but 
swiftly snatches it away by showing that 
their death w, simply the result of the 
substitution of sea carriage for land car- 
riage. As carriage both by land and sea is 
now controlled by trusts, and as any new 
mode of locomotion would certainly be ap- 
propriated as soon as invented, the oppo- 
nent of trusts can hardly find encourage- 
ment in this, but he may derive bitter 
pleasure from President Hyde's “‘ The Car- 
dinal Virtues,” which classes no small 
number of modern financial operations 
under the head of stealing. Miss Kate 
Stephens's “The New England Woman” 
ascribes nearly all the defects of the species 
known to humorists as the Boston woman 
to early Calvinism, but {ts not otherwise 
remarkable. 

The Contributors’ Club ends with a 
sprightly conversation on the great Ameri- 
can novel. Said Augustina: 

The trouble is, there are too many of us 
that know how to read. * * * We are 
the victims of compulsory and _ tndiscrim!- 
nate education. We know how to read, but 
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the majority of us would rather lie down 
and die than think. So we follow the 
crowd. The crowd is only the old mob with 
a cleaner face and more buttons to its wear- 
ing apparel. The crowd, in its youth, hap- 
pened to fall upon the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet, and by this means wrestled 
through a primer and six or seven graded 
school readers, and then tt provided itself 
with a ticket to some public library. And 
now it has delivered itself into the hands of 
the enterprising publisher. * * * 

The publisher has just sent out from his 
press a naturally told, wholesome, mediocre 
novel, which some good-natured critic 
reads, and commends in words far too high 
for its deserts. The critic smells in each 
page of the book the vanished pine trees 
of his youth. So he says, and the crowd, 
believing him, buys the book, and goes 
sniffing through it, in the hope of getting 
its olfactory nerves treated as pleasantly 
as those of the good-natured critic. Now, 
to speak the truth, said Augustina, the 
crowd cannot tell the difference between 
a plain New England pine and a cedar of 
Lebanon 

And the crowd passes the book around 
and helps to swell the chorus started by 
the publisher and the good-natured critic; 
and at last even those people who do know 
and love literature begin to have doubts in 
regard to the matter. And yet Mr. So-and- 
So's work is not art and not literature, and 
I protest against the false position it holds 
in the estimation of the public. So, I re- 
peat, there ure too many of us that know 
how to read. 


Is that the voice of Mr. Arlo Bates or of 
Miss Agnes Repplier? One suspects Mr. 


Bates 

The Cornhill Booklet ends its very suc- 
cessful first year with the June num- 
ber, which is composed of three ‘ Suf- 
folk Tales," sald, in an_ introduction 
written by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, to be 


the work of Lady Camilla Gurdon, who was 
married to W. B. Gurdon, Esq., member of 
Parliament for North Norfolk, “ about” 
1888, and died in 18%. Now Mr. Gurdon 
became Knight Commander of the Most 
Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St 
George in 1882, six years earlier than the 
time of his marriage, and his wife, whose 
style was Lady Gurdon, was named Eve- 
line, but Camilla may have been counted 
among the names which she was given in 
baptism. for she was daughter of the fifth 
Earl of Portsmouth. Mr. Adams calls her 
the ‘daughter of a hundred Earls ""—may 
Tennyson forgive him!—but when one has 
entitled an introduction a “ Foreword,’ one 
need not be trammel by peerages and 
such earthly things. is rather unkind 
of him to compare her to Miss Wilkins, for 
she treats the quaint rustics whom she 
found tn an odd corner of Suffolk with per- 
fect gentleness, although without any of 
Miss Jewett's tenderness. Mr. Adams modi- 
fies his comparison by saying that her 
“realism "’ is qualified by such poetry of 
expression as Miss Wilkins has never 
reached. But why drag in Miss Wilkins? 
Mr. Adams deserves thanks for presenting 
Lady Gurdon's work to American readers, 
but he might have given higher praise to 
his discovery 


The July number of The Booklet 
will be “A Letter to Mr. Stevenson's 
Friends," by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. In 
order to reach its address the edition 


of this number should climb into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, for who was not the 
friend of the keen and clever invalid who 
jiaid him down with a will, after gladly 
living and gladly dying! Even the man 
whom he sacrificed for attacking Father 
Damien must have come near to loving 
the hand that wielded the knife so steadily 
and cut so deeply 

“ Every moment one is born’ might be 
sung of the new little magazines, but one 
of the latest, The Sage Leaf, edited by 
Miss Anna 8. Prout, and published at her 
home, in Boston, deserves a word for a 
brief paper on Industrial co-operation con- 
tained in its fourth number, dated June 
This article describes a little guild intended 
to provide work at decent wages for sewing 
women, and to give women too proud and 
too honest to buy things sold at starvation 
prices an opportunity to obtain clothing 
which nobody has starved or suffered to 
make. The profits are divided equally be- 
tween the stockholders and the workwomen 
and saleswomen employed, and this feature 
distinguishes it from the Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, which collects 
10 per cent. of the selling price as its fee. 

The Sage Leaf is an uncut post-octavo of 
one signature, bound in two shades of sage 
green, with narrow margins, and running 
head between two thin lines. Its paper and 
typography are good but commogplace. Its 
criticism is perverse, but simply expressed 
For instance, its editor manages to twist 
Mr. Yeats's ‘* Land of Heart's Desire’ into 
a symbolic presentation of a soul sighing 
for freedom, and obtaining it from tha 
fairy, “typical of liberty,” when the Iast 
trace of religious superstition is removed. 
One would like to hear the first canto of 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel" interpre- 
ted in this way. The cover says that The 
Sage Leaf is a magazine of criticism and 
commendation, which sounds as if the edi- 
tor thought that criticism could not be com- 


mendatory . 
amen sit 


Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, June = 21. “ With 
‘Bobs’ and Kriger,”” by Frederick W 
Unger, is a rather unusual book When 
the author approached Mr. Coates with his 
manuscript, Mr. Coates very wisely speci- 
fied that the matter could be closed satis- 
factorily to Mr. Unger on two conditions 
only: That he had something to say which 
no one else had said on a subject which 
surely seems to have been worn threadbare, 
and that every one of hi« statements should 
be absolutely true. It is probable that Mr 
Coates was inspired to make this latter con- 
dition, judging al! journalists by those from 
Chicago, But at any rate his conditions 
have been fulfilled, and it will be a matter 
of great surprise to all who have seen 
either Mr. Unger’s copy or the advance 
sheets of his book if it does not prove not 
only a financial success, but something of 
a literary sensation. 

The Transvaal did not begin Mr. Unger's 
adventures. He had been to the Klondike, 
had cleaned up $1,500, after having served 
as a walter In a cheap restaurant as we!l 
as a miner in the gold country, but an ac 
cident to the ship on which he was return- 
ing stranded him at Seattle without a cent 
if he had not had a good and generous 
father here in Philadelphia to send hm 
funds, Mr. Pearson's Daily Express would 
never have had a mighty good correspond- 
ent. When he went out to South Africa he 
carried with him no formal credentials, and 
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before he actually started for the front the 
seven guineas with which he landed had 
dwindled to something less than a shilling. 

He tells a remarkably good story of how 
he at last got his papers and overcame the 
thousand and one objections of the thou- 
authorities who felt it neces- 


sand and one 


sary to make him trouble His last at- 
tempt had failed, when one day in the 
streets of Cape Town he saw pass Sir Al- 
fred Milner’s carriage, recognized by the 
livery of its footman, and saw in it a 
gentleman and lady “The man wore 


heavy spectacleg and had very dark eye- 


brows. He seemed to see every thing on 
both sides of the street at @ glance. 
Though I had never seen him before, I 


recognized Rudyard Kipling 

Then Mr. Unger went and called He 
sald he had read “ The Light That Faliled,”" 
and that he wanted to do just what the 
hero of that good book had done and get 


his appointment after he had begun to do 
his work He added that Mr. Kipling’s 
hero must have met with a very different 
set of press censors from those that had 
balked him at Cape Town. Then he of- 

his secre- 


fered to go with the novelist as 
tary or servant or driver or anything else 
so long as he might go up to the scene of 
actual trouble 

Mr. Kipling thereupon laune hed out into 
examinations. 


the most exhaustive of 
Could Mr. Unger cook, pack a horse, beg, 
borrow, or steal forage, tell the truth or 


lie as might be necessary, and so on. When 
at last he heard that his petitioner had 
been over the Chilcoot Pass, he broke oft 


with, ‘Oh, if that’s so, youre all right 

Then he hastened to dush Mr, Ungers 
growing expectations by saying But [ 
could never take you with me I could 
never have a man along in the same line 
as myself. You would be using my mate- 
rial, and if you wouldn't, you should-[ 


would in your place; in fact, Ud do any- 
thing to secure a beat on any one else 

“But, Mr. Kipling.” said Mr. Unger, 
“I'm not so foolish as to think myself tn 
the same class with you.” 

“ That's just where you make a mistake,” 
snapped out the other energetically. “ You 
should think yourself every bit as good as 
I am, and make it your object to beat me 
at my own game You are a newspaper 
man, and out here to write what you see, 
and that's all I'm doing. “Keep yourseif 
thinking that you can do better than I'm 
doing, and don't let yourself think any- 
thing else." Then Mr. Kipling made it his 


business to get for Mr. Unger a position 
as assistant to the correspondent of The 
London Times, and after that it was all 
plain sailing 

There are any number of things in 
“With ‘ Bobs’ and Kruger” not only as 


entertaining as this, but better—but, as 
Mr. Kipling himself has said, “ that is an- 
other story.” 

Miss Edith Stowe, whose little novel 
“The Promise of the Years” received 
some favorable mention not long ago, has 
been visiting in Philadelphia lately She 
says that she is now at work upon a sec- 
ond, story, dealing with the life of the na- 
tives in the Adirondacks near her home, at 
Clyde, N. Y No one can talk with her 
and not realige that she stands not only 
close to nature, but also in close sympathy 
with the silent, but very real, little trage- 
dies of the lives of the people of whom 
she is now writing. Tuking into considera- 
tion these facts, as well as her power of 
description, which in her first story was 
probably the most noteworthy feature, one 
may reasonably expect this longer novel to 
be worth waiting for 

Speaking of “ futures,"" Mr. George W. 
Jacobs announces two of some little inter- 
est. John Habberton of “ Helen's Babies ” 
fame is to issue through this house “ Some 
Boys’ Doings." It may be readable, but 
it is to be regretted that Mr Habberton 
should have anything to do with any lit- 
erary characters over five years of age. 
’ Pussy-Meow”™ Its the second book re- 
ferred to, and Is by Miss Louise Patterson 
of Cleveland, Ohto. It comes with an t[n- 
troduction by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton and 
with the high recommendation of Hezekiah 
Butterworth, The publisher promises us 
that Miss Patterson's book is going to do 
as much for the cat clan as “ Black 
Beauty " ever did for the horses. 

The Lippincott Company announces that 
jt will at once bring out George Moore's 
new novel, ‘ Sister Teresa.’ This ts the 
long-expected sequel tu “ Evelyn Innes," 
the title being derived from the name 
which that Wagnerlan prima donna as- 
fumes on entering the convent Though 
music enters into the texture of the story, 
there is no such minute musical criticism 
as in the earlier book; the criticism here 
is infinitely searching, but it has to do 
wholly wth the heroine's laudable struggle 
to conquer in herself the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. ‘ 

The Lippincotts say that Col. McClure's 
“To the Pacific and Mexico” is doing ex- 
cellentiy. This is the Colonel's fifth work, 
and is made up of letters written during his 
recent ten-thousand-mile journey into the 
far Southwest. Not the least interesting 
chapters are those which treat of the mu- 
nicipal conditions in Mexico, very enlight- 
ening comparisons being drawn with the 
state of affaira in the Eastern citles. Col. 
McClure's long-continued tntimacy with 
American politics renders him pecullarly fit 


for such work as this, and at the Clover 
Club banquet given in his honor not long 
ago the hope was exprersed by several of 


the speakers that at least a part of Kin lite 
erary leisure might be given to suc h write 


ing 
Cyrus Townsend Brady ix still, however, 


the “ best seller’ on the Lippincott lists, 
“When Blades Are Out and Love's 
Afield" is going even better than at the 


time of its first appearance. The historical 
novel is evidently as popular tn June as in 
December, and evidently, too, Philadel- 
phians are taking kindly to what Henry 
Cabot Lodge has called “the best account 
of Gen. Nathaniel Greene in fiction.” 

Dr. A. Donaldson Smith of this city, who 
has recently returned here from London, 
whither he had gone to receive from the 
Royal Geographical Soclety a gold medal 
for his recent African explorations, ts re- 
pertcd to be at work on an account of his 
travels. Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who has al- 
ready achieved fame for his discoveries at 
Nippur, has salled for Constantinople, the 
Sultan having granted him permission to 
continue his excavallons 


ann? 





















PRINTING. 
Sarare sites, 
Mr, Plomer'’s History of the Art in 


England.” 


R the second issue of the 
English Bookman’'s Library, 
“A Short History of English 
Printing,” comes the most 
comprehensive and at the 
same time concise work on 
the subject thus far pub- 
lished. In a compass of rather less 
than 350 pages Mr. Henry R. Plomer 
traces the rise, development, and pres- 
ent condition of English printing, from 
Caxton's first issue—and the first book 
printed in England, “ Dictes and Sayings 
of the Philosophers,” issued in November, 
1477, down to the year 1898. 

Mr. A. W. Pollard of the British Museum, 
and a prominent member of the Biblio- 
graphical Society, who is the editor of the 
present series, contributes a well-written 
introduction to this as to the previous issue, 
In it we find that Mr. Plomer's book, un- 
dertaken at Mr. Pollard’s request, has 
several unusual features, which will render 
it more than usually important. 

In England, as In other countries, the old- 
est presses are the best-known to us. Cax- 
ton's Press and its issues have been very 
fully made known to us through Mr. 
Blade's investigations; his work having 
been ably supplemented by Henry Brad- 
shaw, Gordon Duff, and Mr. E. J. L. Scott. 
Mr. Duff has written very fully on the 
other fifteenth century printers, so that 
for this period Mr. Plomer's task has been 
simply that of selection. Of the work of 
the printers of the first half of the*six- 
teenth centery much less is knowr Mr. 
Plomer, through his investigations in old 
documents found at the Record Office and 
Somerset House, has been able to throw 
much fresh light upon this period. While 
after the year 1536, in which the Stationers’ 
Company was incorporated, Mr. Arber's 
“Transcripts "’ from that company's reg- 
isters have been fully drawn upon. After 
1603, when these transcripts end, accurately 
known data as to the printers of the time 
are very slight, while afier 1640 there is no 
continuous history, except Mr. Talbot 
Reed's * History of the Old English Letter 
Foundries." This Mr. Plomer has been able 
largely fo supplement through continued 
researches at the Record Office. 


Fos a still later period Mr. Plomer's in- 
debtedness is acknowledged to well-known 
authorities; while for the numerous {Ilus- 
trations and fac similes accompanying the 
history of nineteenth century printing due 
acknowledgment is also made, and especial- 
ly to the Trustees of the late William Mor- 
ris, for the peculiar privilege enjoyed, aided 
by Mr. Emery Walker, of making fac sim- 
fles of two pages from books printed at the 
Kelmscott Press. 


The typography of thé present volume, 
and especially as shown ip the large paper 
edition on Japanese vellum, which ts lim- 
{ted to fifty copies bound in full vellum, 
gold lettered, is unusually fine. It is the 
work of the Constables, its press work be- 
ing very good, and the illustrations ample 
and well made. 

The volume’s frontispiece is one of the 
finest photogravure portraits of William 
Morris we have ever seen. The plate is so 
finely made, and so carefully printed that 
all its values are unusually well preserved. 
The title page is very good, being slightly 
rubricated and set in a wide woodcut bor- 
der designed by Lawrence Houseman. 

The book is very fully illustrated with 
printers’ marks, fac simile pages, titles, and 
dedications, colophons, fac similes of rare 
type, old Chiswick Press initial letters, and 
many other rare and interesting things per- 
taining to printing and printers. 

The art of printing had flourished on the 
Continent for more than twenty years, 
when William Caxton, a mercer and citizen 
of London, first Introduced it into England. 
Comparatively little is known as to the lat- 
ter. He was born in the Weald of Kent, 
and was probably educated in his native 
village, being afterward apprenticed to a 
london mercer, Robert Large, in 1438, 
then tn business in the Old Jewry. In 1441 
the latter died, leaving a legacy of twenty 
marks to Caxton. It is not known whether 
Caxton finished his apprenticeship under 
another master, but he shortly after left 
England for the Low Countries. In the 
prologue to the “ Recuyell of the Historyes 
of Troye,’ Caxton tells us he has been liv- 
ing on the Continent for thirty years, in 
Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand, 
the City of Bruges being his headquarters. 
He occupied several positions, later enter- 
ing the service of Margaret, Duchess of 
Burgundy, sister of Edward IV. of Eng- 
land, as secretary or steward, the Duchess 
encouraging him to continue his literary 
labors. Some claim Caxton learned the art 
of printing at Cologne, but it is probable it 
was acquired at Bruges in connection with 
Colard Mansion. At all events, toward the 
end of the year 1476 Caxton left Bruges 
and settled in Westminster, within the pre- 
cincts of the abbey, at the sign of the Red 
Pale, and thence the next year issued the 
first of a long line of printed books. 

Mr. Plomer follows in a concise but in- 
teresting fashion, Caxton’s career, and that 
of his successor and chief workman, Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, who before naturalization, 
was a native of Lorraine. Next follow 
brief histories of the other early printers, 
including Theodoric Rood, Wiiliam de 
Machlinia, Richard Pynson, Henry Pep- 
well, Robert Copeland, William Faques, 
John Rastell, Richard Bankes, Robert Wy- 
er, Thomas Berthelet, and John Day. 

An important portion of the book is the 
ebapter devoted to the English provincial 
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presses of the sixteenth century. These 
presses were established during the first 
half of the sixteenth century in York, Oxford, 
Abingdon, Cambridge, Tavistock in Devon, 
St. Albans, Ipswich, Canterbury, Norwich, 
and East Ham. Mr. Plomer also follows 
the history of printing In Scotland and Ire- 
land during the sixteenth century, as well 
as that of England during the Stuart 
period, from 1603 to 1640. From this period 
down to that of the nineteenth century 
Mr. Plomer's work has been largely based 
upon original research; while his history 
of nineteenth century printing, which traces 
both the important early changes and its 
present condition, consequent upon the re- 
cent great revival of printing, is unusually 
good. 

Up to the year 1900 no important changes 
had been made in printing presses since 
the invention of the art. The old presses 
and methods, however, were unable to keep 
up with the increased demand for books 
and newspapers, and in that year Charles 
Mahon, tfird Earl Stanhope, invented the 
Stanhope press, which bstituted an fron 
framework for the conte body of the old 
press, its platen being twice the size of 
that originally used, while a system of lev- 
ers took the place of the handle bar and 
screw found in the wooden press. Further 
improvements were made during the rfext 
twenty years, but at the end of that time 
only from 20 to 300 impressions per hour 
eould be obtained, while the daily output 
of the most important papers only aver- 
aged 3,000 or 4,000 copies. 

The marvelous tmproverments later in 
presses, stereotyping, and all other ma- 
chinery are touched upon; the important 
influence exerted by the Whittinghams, 
Pickerings, and other printers of the first 
half of the century being duly acknowl- 
edged. Full honor is also done to the later 
masters of printing, and especially to Will- 
fam Morris, whose merits are ably set 
forth, the entire book being one no lover 
of fine printing can afford to ignore. 


(eeapreatnahawesns : 
QUERIES. 
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GEORGE 8. FORD, Charlotterville, Va.: 
“Who wrote ‘An American Baros,’ and where 
fe it likely a copy could be procured? Is it poust- 
ble to get an English translation of Abbé Pre- 
vost's ‘Manon Lescaut’ in this country, and 
where?" 

“An American Baron" was written by 
Prof. James De Mille, and is not in print. 
It could probably be optained through an 
advertisement. There are several! transia- 
tions of ‘‘ Manon Lescaut" on the market. 
L. C. Page & Co. of Boston publish one 
version in two volumes at $1; George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, New York, issue another at 
75 cents, and H. Altemus, Philadelphia, a 
third at 50 cents, 


MRS. R. KAVANAGH, 7% East One Hundred 
and Twelfth Street, New York City: ‘In answer 
to a request in THE New York Times Sart- 
URDAY REVIEW of May 18, I will say that the 
prem in question is called ‘ Three Little Graves,: 
and begins with ‘'Twas Autumn and the leaves 
were dry.” It can be found in Kavanagh's 
* Original Dramas,’ published by Jonn P. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky. I do not kmow the au- 
thor’s name."" s. 


VLECK, 131 West 
York City: “ Wi 
dealers in 
iat 


ERNEST ALAN VAN 
Twenty-second Street, New 
you kindly publish a list of old book 
London from «hom back numbers of the Engl 
magazines and reviews might be obtained?“ 

B. F. Stevens & Brown, the well-known 
agents in London for American libraries, 
book collectors, &c., could probably assist 
in the matter. While we might name many 
dealers in London who handle second-hand 
books, we know of none who deals in old 
periodicals in a large way. Most of the 
English book dealers, however, would un- 
doubtedly be glad to undertake a commis- 
sion of this kind. 

* G. 8 V.,"" Jersey City, N. J.: ‘' Is there any 
English club similar to the Grolier Club?’ 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club, founded 
in 1866, is somewhat similar, and exhibi- 
tions of the same nature are often given. 
The object of the Grolier Club, however, is 
the literary study and promotion of the arts 
pertaining to the production of books, while 
the object of the other is to bring together 
amateurs, collectors, and others interested 
in art. 


IDA C. VON CODMAN, Apulia Station, N. Y.: 
“Thomas A. Wilson, who asked about t lines 
beginning ‘A little more sleep,’ &c., will also 
find them tn Martin Farquhar Tupper’s ‘ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,’ under the title of ‘ Stoth.’ ” 


E. R. ROBBINS, 249 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City: ‘‘ Who are engaged im the press 
cutting business in London, and what ts the 
usual charge? Who are engaged in a similar 
Mne in Paris?” : 

We are unable to give the names of 
French press cutting agents, but suppose 
that any London agent could attend to the 
supplying of extracts from French as well 
as from any Continental papers. Those en- 
gaged in this line in London are T. B. 
Browne, 163 Queen Victoria Street, E. C.; 
Durrant's Press Cutting Agency, St. An- 
drew's House, Holborn Circus, E. C.; Gen- 
eral Press Cutting Association, 23 Cockspur 
Street, S. W.; Rometke & Curtice, 358 
Strand, W. C., and Woolgar & Roberts, 100 
Fleet Street, E. C. The usual charge for 
extracts is about £1 Is, for 125 clippings. 


L. BE. SALMON, 100 Broadway, New York 
City: ‘' Kindly print a lst of Pinero’s best plays 
and those of his contemporaries, as ed 
recently in your reply to @ correspondent.”’ 

Most of Pinero’s plays, including ‘ The 
Profligate,"" *‘ The Cabinet Minister,” ‘‘ The 
Magistrate,” * Sweet Lavender," ‘“‘ The No- 
torious Mrs. Ebbsmith,"’ and “The Gay 
Lord Quex,” are published in London by 
William Heinneman at Is. 6d. In paper 
and 2s. 64. in cloth, and can be had here 
through Brentano's. ‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray " 
hs., and his “ Trelawney of the Wells,” is 
published here by R. H. Russell at $1.50 
A few of the plays of Henry Arthur Jones, 
such as “ Judah,” ‘ The Crusaders,” &c., 
can be had from the Macmillan Company 
for 75 cents. Of special interest are Au- 
gustus Thomas's “ Alabama,” (R,. H. Rus- 
sell, $1.) and “ Arizona,"’ (Russell, $1.25,) 
and Clyde Fitch's ‘ Nathan Hale,” (Rus- 
sell, $1.26,) and ‘ Barbara Frietchie,"’ (Life 
Publishing Company, 60 cents.) George 
Bernard Shaw's “ Plays, Pleasant and Un- 


is issued by Heinneman at | 


JUNE 


pleasant,” in two volumes, are published 
by H. 8. Stone at $2.50, and his 
Plays for Puritans,"’ (same publisher, $1.50.) 
The brilliantly written comedies by the au- 
thor of * Ludy Windermere’s Fan” are in 
print in London, but only in expensive 
form. 


E. H. H., Rrooklyn 


address of Andrew Carnegie in Scotland ’’ 


Andrew Carnegie’s address is Skibo Cas- | 


tle, Sutherland, N. B., Great Britain. 


é 
M. WORTH, Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘‘ Several weeks 
ago 'S. G. A." asked @ question about the au- 
thor of some verses upon the Sickles tragedy. 
I find these verses in an old scrapbook which be- 
longed to my mother. Written below is Harper's 
Weekly, but there is mo date. It seems to me 


that you must be wrong in ae that this is | 
critical and hu- | 


the John Paul who is writing the 
morous, articles that I occasionally see in your 


excellent paper. For though critical, the articles | 


= een. and there is no suspicion of humor 
nt verses which my mother thought very 
beautiful."’ , iia ” 
JUDGE NOT. 
Bridle your censure, 
Tether your tongue, 
Pity the fair vine 
Blighted so young; 
Dead—yet no tomb, 
Wreck of a life; 
Think of her doom, 
Widow—yet wife. 


Tears, like sad rivers, 
Roll through all treme; 
One his heart's torrent 
Poured for its crime. 
Billows of sod 
Swell o'er his breast, 
Pleading with God 
There let him rest. 


Still to another 
Life is as death, 
Home and its idol 
Gone with a breath. 
on his hands, 
Stain on his bed— 
Pity them all, 
Living and dead. 


Frou whose life's current 
Calm flows and quiet, 
Whose love—or whose passion — 
Never ran riot, 
Judge not too harshly, 
Few fall by design; 
Pray for the erring 
Their doom may be thine. 


Bridle your censure, 
Tether your tongue, 
Charity’s garlands 
Ever are young 
He knows the temptation 
Who measures the sin; 
May his mantle of mercy 
Shield all our kin. 
Cc. H. WEBB. 


“L. B.,”’ Mount Vernon N. Y.: “ 
I get Mrs. Sangster’s works? " 

Harper & Brothers publish the following 
books by Mrs. Sangster: “ Easter Bells,” 
$1.25; ‘‘ Home Fairies and Heart Flowers,” 
$6; “Little Knights and Ladies,” $1.25: 
“On the Road Home," $1.25, and “ With 
My Neighbors,” $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. publish her poems of the Household” 
at $1.50. The American Tract Society pub- 
lsh “Five Happy Weeks," 30 cents; 
“ Hours With Giris,” 75 cents; “ May Stan- 
hope and Her Friends,” $1, and “ Splendid 
Times," 25 cents. Among her other books 
are “Life on High Levels,” (Methodist 
Book Concern, 90 cents;) “ Maidie’s Prob- 
lem,” (Methodist Book Concern, 75 cents,) 
and “ Miss Dewberry’s Scholars,” (Whit- 
taker, $1.) 


Where can 


McCALMONT, 1238 


to enlarge his already great possessions, 
schemes to get through the Board of Alder- 
men an ordinance fixing the rates of fare 
for the surface lines of the town at 5 cents, 
with a proviso that six tickets are to be 
sold for a quarter. The worst fea 


cent fare fer a long period, and it 
&@ profit of about ten millions to the 
ers. 

The author sets forth with great detail 
the methods of the rich man in manipulat- 
ing the wires. He uses all sorta of holds 
on other men to commit them to the sup- 
port of a measure which’ they know to be 
bad, and which they do not at heart favor, 
But they are under Bidwell's thumb One 
of the needs of the schemers is the control 
of the stock of a certain newspaper, which 
will otherwise combat the ‘nefarious plan 
with all of its unquestioned power. The 
hero of the novel is a young man without 
means and holding a small position in a 
bank. He is assisted in his good works by 
a wealthy widow, who afterward turns out 
to be his aunt, and by a mysterious physi- 
cian, who is a clairvoyant or mind reader 
of the first order. It is the physiclan who 
provides the $20,000 needed to buy the 
stock at the critical moment, and the hero 
rides to the distant town, where the stock 
is to be secured, on the modern steed, the 
bicycle. 

The author, however, shows that he haa 
firm faith in the active power of practical 
politics, for the ordinance is passed in spite 
of all efforts to prevent it, and when the 
hero’s friend, a lawyer, argues the validity 
of the thing before the Supreme Court of 
the State, he is defeated and the schemers 
are victorious. But the hero comes out per- 
sonally very well, for it turns out that he 
is the son of the rich man by an early mar- 
riage, and so when the old man dies he 
acknowledges the young man. The heroine 
is only a sketch. The real heroine of the 
story is the widow, who is a very brave 
and lovable woman. The author writes 
in a very plain, matter-of-fact style, but 
his story is well constructed and interest- 
ing. 


*THE AUTOCRATS. A Novel. By Charles K. 
"eo . 384. I2mo. New York: Doubleday, 


Page & $1.W. 


“ Three 


What the 
Astronomers 


“Will THe New Yor«x | 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW kindly print the full | 


Are hoping for. 


The Youth's 
Companion 


Issue of June 27th. 

| 

The existence of another planet in our 
systein; the composition ot our own 
sun and the fixed stars; and other prob- 
lems which still await solution are dis- 


cussed in this fascinating paper by Frof. 
Charles A. Young, of Princeton Unsver sity. 


There will also b> three good 
stories. 
333 
THI8 AND THE TWO FOL- 
LOWING /88UE8 WILL BE 
SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
ON RECEIPT OF 10 CTS. 
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By Frederick W. Haye, A. R. A. 
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Fer sale at all Booksellers. 


“THE LONDON SPECTATOR 
.ON GEORGE GISSING’S 
OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN 


““EXCELLENT.—it holds the 
reider by its engrossiny avd sustained 
interest. ... There a @ at least haif 
a dozen remarkable portraits of mod- 
era men and women, and @ great deal 
of convincing illustration of the man- 
ner in which character is molded by 
circumstances... . A really master- 
ly study of that egotism which just 
lacks the quality of ruthlessness to 
render it triumphant.” 

amo, $1 50. 


Henry Holt & Co.,, 


29 W. BRD ST.. NEW YORK. 


M ALKAN Book Store 


BOORMAN, for Eve 


HANOVER 8. |Mail Orders a Speciaity 


No. 1 WILLIAM 8T 
M0, A) STONE BT Special Discounts 


EL. 1121 Broad te Lib 
.  PEPECIAL SALE. 


For a few days we will sell ali the latest 
Novels ae Among them the following : 


** ‘The Crisis, The ‘ords of 
“The Helmet of Na- =, and hy 
pet Crown,"’ 


varre,”" 
“ The 
y mail, 12c. per copy extra. 
All books have been marked down for this sale, 


TO AUTHORS 
Seeking a PUBLISHER; 


Manuecripte m all branches of literature, suit. 
able for publication ia book form, are required 
by an established house. Lisera. terms, Ne 
charge for examination. Prompt attention and 
honorable treatment. ‘ BOOKS," Box 141, The 
Herald, 234 Street, New York. 


$1.50 
the 








His First and Last Funeral—The 


Monument That Has Not 


Been Erected. 


aN that gloomy afternoon, Oct 
0, 1840, when all that was 
mortal of Edgar A. Poe was 
laid to rest among his an- 
cestors, in Westminster 
Churchyard, Baltimore, onl) 
elght, persons attended the 
funeral. These persons were the officiating 
clergyman, the Rév. W. T. D. Clemm, a 
cousin of the poet; the Hon. Z. Collins Lee, 
& classmate of Poe at the University of 
Virginia; Henry Herring, Neilson Poe, Ed- 
mund Smith and Bis wife, all relatives of 
the poet; Dr. John E. Snodgrass, editor of 
The Baltimore Saturday Visitor at the 
time that Poe won the prize of $100 for 
the best story, and George W. Spence, the 
sexton of Westminster Church. 
,Poe had died under a cloud on the 7th of 
October in the charity ward of a public 
hospital. He was only forty years old, 
Struck down by a sudden blow when the 
dawn of a brighter day seemed opening be- 
fore the unhappy author of “ The Raven.” 
From his birth Edgar A. Poe was thé 
victim of adverse’ circumstances. Born in 
poverty, and losing his parents before he 
was three years old, he was reared in lux- 
ury and taught to expect a fortune from 
his adopted father, and then, without 
warning, he was turned adrift on the world 
Without a dollar, just as he reached man- 
hood. His only resource was his pen, and 
with it he waged a desperate battle against 
& pitiless fate, and fell in the midst of 
the unequal struggle, defeated and de- 
stroyed, But winning a name among the 
immortal few that are not barn to die. 
Edgar Poe lived and died a mystery to 
the world, and, although more than half 
& century has passed since his death, he 
reniains, in some respects, a mystery still. 
For many years the time and place of his 
Dirth and the place of his burial were un- 
known. It was not until) twenty-eight 
years after his death that it was definitely 
known tfiat he was born on Jan. 19, 1909, 
After his tragical death and mean funeral 
his grave was neglected fot 





Senius lay buried. ° 
When the distinguished Southern poet, 


Paul H. Hayne, visited Baltimore in the 
Summer of 1873 he madé a pilgrimage to 


Poe's grave, and experienced much dif- 
ficulty in locating the obscure spot, and, 
when at last the grave was found, he said: 


“I examined the wretched mound with a 
bewildered and melancholy feeling. as it 
secmed to mark the last resting 
some obscure Pauper, forsaken by God 
and man. And, in a few passionate 
sentences, the living poet drew attention 
to the last home of the dead, saying that 
it was a fact disgraceful alike to the 
South and the Nor that a great and 
original genius should be allowed to rest 
in an Obscure cemetery, so negiected and 
alone that. fifty years hence, it may be 
& matter of difficulty to determine whether 
or not he is* buried there. In the name of 
art, of patriotism, of common gratitude, and 
the benefactions of genius, let us determine 
that the cold neglect of these years ghall 
be atoned for. Let a monument be erected 


over the poet's ‘first couch of rest’ 
worthy in all respects of his country and 
himseirf."’ 


Two years after this eloquent appeal, 
Poe's last funeral took place, when a hand- 
some marble monument was unveiled. This 
ceremonial took place on the 17th of No- 
vember, 1875. Very different were the 
first and last burial of the author of “ The 
Raven.” The first was the funeral of a 
man, poor and friendiss—the 
was scant, the attendance was small. The 
last was a magnificent demonstration—a 
great outpouring of people—a splendid trib- 
ute to recognized genius. I was present 
on the occasion, and can testify that it was 
in every respect worthy of the poet who 
Was so grandly honored. 

Two o'clock was the time appointed for 
the ceremonial of the dedication of the 
monument, and before that hour the large 
hall of the Western Female High School, 
adjoining Westminster Church, was crowd- 
ed with the audience representing the intel- 
lectual culture of Baltimore. Among those 
on the platform were the venerable poet, 
Walt’ Whitman; Mr. Nathan Covington 
Broeks, in whose Baltimore magazine, The 
American Museum, some oF Poe's earty 
writings were published; Prof. Joseph 
Clarke, Poe's first teachér tn Richmond; 
Netison Poe, a cousin of the poet; the Rev. 
Dr. Jehn G Morris, Vice President and’ 
afterward President of the Maryland His- 
tortcal Society; John T. Ford, proprietor 
and manager of Ford's Grand Opera House; 
Prof. William Elliot, Jr., President of the 
Baltimore City College; Henry E. Shep- 
herd, Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Baltimore; Nathaniel H. Morison, Pro- 
vost of the Peabody Institute; John H. B. 
Latrobe, and other local celebrities. It 
wil] be observed that Walt Whitman was 
the only poet who accepted the invitation 
to be present; the other American poets 
contented themselves with sending letters 
of “ regret."’ 

After President Elliot had opened the 
exercises by giving a history of the move- 
ment for the erection of the monument, 
Miss Sara Sigourney Rice, Professor of 
Elocution in the Western Female High 
School of Baltimore, read the letters re- 
ceived from the American and English 
poets, most of which contained beautiful 
tributes to the genius of Poe. Tennyson 
said: “I have long been acquainted with 
Poe's works, and am an admirer of them.” 
Swinburne wrote: “It is not for me to 
offer any tribute here to the fame of your 
great countryman, or dilate, with super- 
fluous and intrusive admiration, on the 

special qualities of his strong and delicate 
genius—so sure of aim and faultless of 
touch, in all the better and finer part or 
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twenty-six 
years. neither a footstone nor a headstone 
marking the spot where America's greatest 


lace of 


ceremony . 


ip Winwood,” 


“Captain Ravenshaw ™ 
by Howard Pyle and other artists. 
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work he has left for us I would only | 
* * © take leave to express my firm con- 
viction that, widely as the fame of Poe has 
already spread, and deeply as it is already 
rooted in Europe, it is even now growing 
wider and striking deeper as time ad- 
vances; the surest presage that time, the 
eternal enemy of small and shallow repu- 
tations, will prove, in this case, also, the 
constant and trusty friend and keeper of a | 
true poet's full-grown fame.” | 

John G. Whittier said: ‘The extraor- 
dinary geqjus of Edgar A. Poe is now ac- | 
knowledged the world over, and the pro- 
posed tribute to his memory indicates a 
full appreciation of his own intellectual 
gifts on the part of the city of his birth.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote: ‘ The hearts 
ot all who revere the inspiration of genius 





will sympathize with you as you gather 
arcund the resting place of all that was 
mortal of Edgar A. Poe and raise a stone 


inscribed with one of the few names which 
will outlive the graven record meant to 
perpetuate its remembrance.” Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich said: ‘‘ Your desire to honor 
the genius of Poe is in the heart of every 
man of letters, though perhaps no Amer- 
ican author stands in so little need of a 
monument to perpetuate his memory as the 
author of ‘The Raven.’ His immortal 
fame is in all lands.” Letters were also 
read from James Russell Lowell, John G. 
Saxe, George W. Childs, Sarah Helen Whit- 
.marn, Margaret J. Preston, and others. 
William Winter, the distinguished poet and 
dramatic critic, sent an original poem, 
which was read by Miss Rice. Two stanzas 
from this exquisitely sympathetic poem, 
which is called “At Poe's Grave,” will 
give a good idea of the tender grace of 
charity that inspires the poet in writing it: 
Through many a year his fame has grown, 
Like midnight, vast, like starlight, sweet, 
Till now his genius fills a thrgne, 
And nations marvel at his feet. 


———— 


One meed of justice long delayed, 
One crowning grace his virtues crave; 
Ah, take, thou great and injured shade, 
The love that sanctifies the grave 


Prof. Henry E. Shepherd, who was se- 
lected as the orator on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the Poe monument, delivered 
a beautiful and scholarly address on the 
“Genius and Literary Character of the 
Poet."” I have been a diligent student of 
Poe literature for many years, and do not 
hesitate to cay that Dr. Shepherd's address 
on this occasion is the best tribute that 
has been written or spoken of the author 
of “The Raven.” He alluded to the ‘act 
that in Poe, literary culture and artistic 
taste were combined with poetical genius, 
producing «he richest results that any poet 
in this century has attained. The greatest 
critics of Englard and France have pro- 
nounced Pve the most consummate literary 
artist of the nineteenth century, the great- 
est critic of his, age, and one of the most 
remarkable geniuses of al! time. Swin- 
burne, the master-spirit of the new school 
of English poetry, places Poe first among 
the American poets. Tennyson's admira- 
tion of the poet who first recognized his 
own youthful genius, has been given to the 
world. The impression made upon Mrs. 
Browning by “ The Raven" is well known 
to all readers, 

At the conclusion of his address, Lr. 
Shepherd congratulated his audience that 

The Poets' Corner of our Westminster 
is at last from the ungrateful 
neglect which for a quarter of a century 
had constituted the just reproaches of our 
State and city. In the dedication of this 
monument to the memory of our poet, I 
recognize an omen of the highest and 
noblest import, reaching far beyond the 
mere preservation of his fame by the dull, 


cold marble which marks his long-negl sct- 
ed grave. 


Mr. John H. B. Latrobe, the last survivor 
of the committee of three gentlemen who 
awarded the prize to Poe for the best short 
story, then gave some personal reminis- 
cences of the foet, after which the au- 
dience procteded to Westminster Church- 
yard, where the unveiling of the monu- 
ment took place. During this ceremony the 
Philharmonic Society chanted the dirge 
“Sleep and Rest,” which was adapted 
from Teunyson's “Sweet and Low” by 
Mrs. Eleanor Fullerton. 

When Mrs. Clemm died, her last request 
was that she might be buried by the side 
ot her “darling Eddie.” Her wish was 
grented, and when Poe's remains were ex- 
humed, and removed to their last resting 
piace wnder the monument, Mrs. Clemm’s 
body was laid by his side. It is only a 
matter of justice, to record that this mon- 


-ument was erected mainiy through the 


antiring efforts of the public echool teach- 
ers of Baltimore. 

In the Winter of 1896 a movement was 
started having for tts object the erection 
of another monument to Poe tn a more 
prominent place, and more imposing than 
the one in Westminster Churchyard. A 
Pce Monument Association was formed. 
President Gilman of the Johns Hopkins 
University was made President; Secretary, 
Treasurer, and other officers were elected, 
together with a board of twelve Directors; 
speeches were made, resolutions were 
passed, and that is the last that has been 
heard of the proposed Poe Monument, al- 
though five years have come and gene. 

EUGENE L. DIDIER. 


What lends a certain interest to “ Cap- 
tain Ravenshaw," a new novel by Robert 
Neilson Stephens, which will shortly appear 
from the press of L. C. Page & Co., is the 
fact that the author began his literary ca- 
reer by writing for the stage. His first 
novel, published four years ago, was in- 
spired by his play, “An Enemy to the 
King "'; this was closely followed by “ The 
Road to Paris,” “ The Continental Dra- 
goon,” “A Gentleman Player,’ and “ Phil- 
which, published a year ago, 
is now selling in its seventieth thousand. 
will be illustrated 
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BOOKS IN. 


KS IN DEMAND. 


Reports from the Shops and Li- 
braries as to Those 
which Lead. 


ILLOWING are 
books which have sold 
in the cities named, and which 
have been most called for at 
the public libraries: during 
June down to the 20th of the 
month. They have been re- 
ceived from regular correspondents of THE 
New Yor« Times, who have made personal 
inquiries for the information they give: 


NEW YORK. 


Libraries. me: 
FREE LIBRARY SOCIETY 


reports of 


ACUILAR 

Crisis 

~2 The Helmet of Navarre. 
Alice of Old Vincennes 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, (Refer- 
ence Department.) 
Under a Lucky ar. 
Zola's “ Labor.” 
The Love Letters of Victor Hugo.; 
El Archiptélago Filipino 
Book Stores. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 
The Crisis 
A ‘Sailor's Log. 
. The Tribulations of a Princess. 
The Abandoned Farmer 
k. P. DUTTON & CO. 
The Crisis. 
fhe Helmet of Navarre 
ack Raymond. 
Litchenstein. 
DODD; MEAD & CO 
. The Crisis 
A Sallor’s Log. 
Moda Inch a King. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
RENTANO’'S. 
The Crisis. 


Tarry Thou Till I Come. 
The Story of Sarah. 
The Heimet of Navarre. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS. 
The Crisis 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
The Story of Sarah 
The Money Spinner. 
ROHDE & HASKINS. 
The Crisis.’ 
The Helmet of Navarre : 
Landmark History of New York 
4. In Search of Mad selle 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
1. The Crisis. 
2. Tarry Thou Till I Come. 
3. The Octopus. 
4. The Helmet of Navarre 
SIEGEL-COOPER COMPANY, 
ment Store.) 
1. The Crisis. 
Truth Dexter 
The Helmet of Navarre 
Tarry Thou Till | Come 
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sen 
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The Crisis. 
Tarry Thou Till I Come. 
The Visits of Elizabeth. 
Lords of the North. 
R. H. MACY & CO., (Department Store.)* 
The Crisis. 
2. qerry Thou Till I Come 
3. The Helmet of Navarre ‘ 
4. The Story of Sarah 
BLOOMINGDALE BROTHERS, 
ment Store.) 
1 The Octopus, 
2. The Crisis 
3. The Visits of Elizabeth. 
4. The Helmet of Navarre. 


“ ops 
CHICAGO. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


(Depart 


1. The Heimet of Navarre. 
2. The Crisis. 

3 Like Another Helen. 

4. L'Aigton 


Book Stores. 

BRENTANO 3. 

1. The Crisis 

2. The Story of Sarah. 

3. The Helmet of Navarre 

4. Dreyfuss * Five Years of My Life.” 
THE FAIR 

1. The Crisis 

2. Graustark. 

3. The Helmet of Navarre. 

4. The Puppet Crown. 
SCHLESSINGER & MAYER. 

1. The Crisis 

2. The Helmet of Navarre. 

3. The House of De Mailly. 

4. Truth Dexter. 
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BALTIMORE. 
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‘partment Store.) 


(Depart- 


4. 
EHRICH BROTHERS, (Department Store.) 
2 
3. 
4. 








J not only interesting for the activity of 
buyers at the dullest time of the year with 
us, when many persons given over to book- 
buying are away on Summer vacations, but 
for the reason that buying is directed to & 
greater number of authors. I have noticed 
from year to year, hitherto, that there 
would be one leading book, or perhaps two 
books, for which there would be good sales 
for a long time and comparative neglect of 
| other books. This season it has been dif- 

ferent We have had ‘runs’ on a series 
| of good stories, the same stories not lead- 
| ing in sales for.monthe. at a time, but 


| 


| giving way after thelr first successes to 
other attractive volumes. I account for it 
in two ways: There is a larger number 


| of market, and 
there are more people who feel able to in- 


} Stortes on the 
| 
| dulge the taste for owning the books they 
| 


readable 


read I think the reports by THe New 
YORK TIMES SATURDAY Review of the ‘ best 





sellers’ will support my unimportant com- 
ments.”’ 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
1. The Crisis 
2. The Helmet of Navarre. 
3%. Alice of Old Vincennes 
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| 4. Eben Holden. 

| BRENTANO'S 
| The Crisis 


In Search of Mademolselle. 

By the Waters of Babylon 

The Story of Sarah 
c. Cc. PURELL, 

In Search of Mademoiselle. 

A Ballors Log 

Eben Holden. 

The Crisis 

WILLIAM BALLANTYNE & SONS 

| 1. The Crisis 


nwt 


-on- 


2. Truth Dexter 
3. Jack Raymond 
4. In Search of Mademoiselle. 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, (Department 
Store.) 
The Crisis 

2. The Tower of Wye 
3. In Search of Mademoiselle 
4. A Sailor's Log 
| PALAIS ROYAL, (Department Store.) 
1. The Crisis 

® In Search of Mademoiselle. ™ 

% The He!met of Navarre. 
;4 
| 
| 
| 


A Maryland Manor 


a 
BOSTON. 


BOSTON, June 21.—The buying of books 

in Boston has this month been very pro- 
miscuous. Elght of the leading booksell- 
| ers when asked for the best half dozen sell- 
ers name no less than thirty books. The 
only report approaching unanimity ts in 
the case of “The Crisis,” which seven 
stores place first. The exception names 
“Truth Dexter.” 

Three books are named five times: “ Miss 
Prichard’s Wedding Trip,’ “The Helmet 
of Navarre,” “A Sailor's Log."" One other 
book is mentioned three times—"' Sir Chris- 
topher "—and two dealers mention “ Graus- 
tark,” “ The Successors of Mary L.,” and 


*k Raymond 
ieover it may safely be said that the 
four best-selling books in Boston this month 


|: 
| 





are 

1. The Crisis - 

2 The Helmet of Navarre 

% Miss Prichard’s Wedding Trip 
4. A Sailor's Log 


— 
ei , ST. LOUIS. 
ST. LOUIS, June 21.—" The Crisis" is by 


far the most popular book of the month ina 


St. Louis. The pecOliar interest which at- 
taches to the book in St. Loufs by virtue 
of its local atmosphere and historical value 


has made it one of the most popular books 
of the year. Dealers have been obliged to 


renew their supplies not once but many 
times, and the public library has been un- 
able to meet the demands of its patrons 
for Mr. Churchill's latest success, albeit 
} an unusually large number of copies are 
on its shelves 

Next to “ The Crisis “The Helmet of 
Navarre ranks in public favor. Though 
a long way behind © The Crisis "’ in point 


of sales, it is just as far ahead of the other 
new books of the month. Every book deal- 
er in the city, when asked to name the 
four most popular books of the month names 
“The Crisis” first and “The Helmet of 
Navarre" second. “ Like Another Helen ™ 
has had a good sale. “ The Visits of Eliza. 
beth " is very popular with the department 
stores, while at the Public Mercantile Li- 
braries “Alice of Old Vincennes" and 
“The Cardinal's Snuff Box still hold a 





THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY. (8ub- large number of readers. “ The Master 
scription Library.) Christian’ is not forgotten yet 
1. The Crisis. The prominent libraries and book stores 
2. The Visits of Elizabeth. of St. Louls name, however, the four mosé 
3. The Aristocrats. popular books as follows 
4. In Search of Mademoiselle, The Hel- Librartes. 
met of Navarre, Sir Christopher, and UBLIC LIBRARY 
The Tower of Wye, {about even.) . “ 7 9 “ 
Book Stores. sae ee “ 
2. he Helmet of Navarre. 
CUSHING & CO. (Booksellers and Pub-| 2 Tne Oia Vincennes” 
. enn ieee lishers.) 4. “The Cardinal's Snuff Box.” 
; 8. ml ’ 7 > 
2. Helmet of Navarre. e ences LIBRARY. 
Legit christo — 2. “The Helmet of Navarre.” 
7 somal : 3. “ Tarry Thou Till [ Come.” 
1. The sso BROTHERS. 4. “The King's Pawn.” 
. 8. ‘ . 
2. Jack Raymond. Book Stores. 
ta erate are Derr 6 
4. Tarry ou .’ ome. “The Crisis.” 
PeranteEN? STORES. >} “The Helmet of Navarre.” 
} i» os 3. “ Like Another Helen.” 
2. Sir Christopher. 4. “Old Bowen's Legacy.” 
3. Every Inch a King. BARKS 
4 Tarry Thou Till I Come and The Tower 4: © he Cytate.” . 
oo ——— " 2. “The Helmet of Navarre.” 
%. “The Visits of Elisabeth.” 
CINCINNATI, ere 
4. “The C — 
a 2. “The Helmet of Navarre.” 
1. The Crisis. 3. “ The Tribulations of a Princess.” 
2. Alice of Old Vineennes. 4. “Like Another Helen.” 
- A Dream of Empire. (Cincinnati au- }. PHILIP ROEDER 
thor. . I > 
bs . “The Crisis. 
4. tne Helmet of Navarre. i = ane Stns oe tacoma” 
Book Stores. 3. “ Stringtown on the Pike.” 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 4 “Tarry Thou Till I Come.” 
1. They that Took the Sword. (By Na- — 
thaniel Btephenson of Cincinnati.) 
zy. MINNEAPOLIS. 
e Helme b 
4. Quincy Adams Sawyer. — oe LIBRARY. 
1 The ou’ * ee 2° uincy, Adams Sawyer.” 
Old Vincenn: 3. “Uncle Terry.” 
' tf E fad 4. “Helmet of Navarre.” 
+ + Sat ary McCARTHY'S. 
4. They that Took the Sword. The Cran 
THE JOHN SHILLITO COMPANY. (De- a « Tarry Thou Till I Come.” 
1. The Cris om Btere.) 3. “ Quincy Adams Sawyer.” 
F 5 G 4. “Every Inch a King.” 
2. A Dream of Empire. ILLIAMS'S 
3. Alice of Old Vincennes. 1. “The Crisis.” . 
4. The Helmet of Navarre. 2s « Tan eens Tul 1 Come.” 
THE GEORGE W. McALPIN COMPANY. 3. “ Ralph Marlowe.” , 
(Department Store.) 4. “Like Another Helen.” 
1. The Crisis. DONALDSON’S (Department Store.) 
2. The Helmet of Navarre. 1. “The Crisis.” ‘ 
3. Truth Dexter. 2 “Quincy Adams Sawyer.” 
4. Quincy Adams Sawyer. 3. “ Josephien Shersir.” 
- t " BEBB NE Sepertment store) 
"8S (Departmen ore. 
WASHINGTON, 1. “The Crisis.” pa 
WASHINGTON, June 21.—" This season,” | 3 « ery Thow Till 1 come.” 
said a leading Washington bookseller, “is | 4 ‘“ Quincy Adams Sawyer.” 


usua! written form preferred by the teach- 
er; then the special “ so-sho,” or grass 
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and incubus of the convict system was got 
rid of half a century ago and auotes stations 


great countryman, or dilate, with super- 
fluous and intrusive admiration, on the 
special qualities of his strong and delicate 
genius—so sure of aim and faultless of 


touch, in all the better and finer part or 


goon,” ‘A Gentleman Player,” and “ Phil- 
ip Winwood,’ which, published a year ago, 
is now selling in its seventieth thousand. 
“Captain Ravenshaw”™ will be illustrated 
by Howard Pyle and other artists. 
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OLSON'S (Department Store.) 
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Che Story of Bird Life 


By W. P. PYCRAFT. 
lé6mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


It must prove of interest to every one in- 
terested in this fascinating branch of natu- 
ral bistory.—Burlington Free Press. 


A. WESSELS CO., NEW YORK 


BOOKS When calling: pisase ask for 


AT Whenever you need a book, ad- 
LIBERAL dress Mr. Grant. 
DISCOUNTS ne ng books write 


ment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent (or @-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 424 St. - - - = New York 
Mention this adeertisoment and receies @ discount. 


“sT)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many sespects, as dis- 

tinct a character as David Harum.’ 

—PFhila. Hem. 2 
20 NIBLO’S 

Wustrations. | COMPLETE 
ove PALMIST. 


Marginal 
References. | 4- peered & Co. 
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JAPAN. 
mmr Tes 
A Movement to Change Writing 
and Printing —Tremendous 
Effect on ths Languag:> 
Probable. 


APAN was awakened to the 
demands of progress and 
Western civilisation by a 
voice from America, and it is 
prohable that the next great 
movement that will further 
the transformation of the 
Island Empire will have its beginning in 
this country. There will »von be launched 
in this city an enterprise which has for its 
immediate object a complete revolution in 
Japanese writing and printing, and whose 
ultimate result may perhaps be the recog- 
nition of English as a sister speech of the 
present national language of Nippon. Such 
are, at least, the hopes and expectations of 
some of the ardent patrivts who are taking 
part in the movement, and it seems prob- 
able that the inauguration of the enter- 
prise will become famous as marking the 
beginning of one of the most impertant 
eras in the history of intellectual develop- 
ment. The first step in the undertaking 
will be the introduction of the Raman, or 
English, character for the writing and 
printing of Japanese—to displace the Bome- 
ly and intricate system ef Chinese and 
Kana writing—and for the more lMberal use 
of English words. For this purpose a 
newspaper will be published here, one-half 
of which will be in English and the other 
half in Japanese, the latter to be printed 
entirely in the Roman type, known to the 
Japancse as the “ Romaji." 

The Japanese, as no other people in the 
world, have suffered under the burdens 
that barbarism and savagery have left as 
a iegacy to civilization. No other people 
have more frankly acknowledged the ex- 
istence of these burdens; or more bravely 
tried to get rid of them. When the national 
and literary censciousness of the pecple of 
ancient Japan awoke, the energetic Japa- 
nese found themselves without the arts of 
civilization and without a written language. 
‘hey at once began, unhesitatingly to fet 
whatever they needed wherever It could be 
had. They soon became, what they still 
are, the most extensive and yet the most 
intelligent and provident of borrowers. 

They sent an army into Korea. Observant 
men with it saw that the Koreans pos- 
semwed the secrets of many industrial arts 
unknown in Japan. All these arts were 
torrewed and nationalised. They found 
that China hed a system of writing that 
would serve the temporary needs of Japa- 
nese speech. They borrewed it. Later they 
simplified it and imprceved it by modifying 
the complex signs or ideegraphs into Jif- 
ferent Kana-Katakana, or Hiragana, or 
Manyogana. Then they realised that Shin- 
tcism was old-fashioned, and shat they, 
like the Athenians, were too superstitious. 
A more progressive cult was to be had in 
India, and they borrowed Buddhism. They 
have also borrowed Confucianism and 
Christianity, and are negotiating for ag- 
nosticism and absolute freedom of thought 
and belief. Western civilization they bor- 
rowed from America, Holland, Germany, 
France, and England as scon as_ they 
learned that such a thing existed, and they 
are rapidly applying its principles to every 
department cf life. 

In all things save language the Japanese 
have made the most remarkable advance 
since the date of their original borrowings. 
In the development of their borrowed sys- 
tem of writing they seem to have reached 
a point centuries ago, beyond which prog- 
ress was so difficult as to be well-nigh 
impossible. The chief obstruction in the 
way of development was the nature of 
the system they had adopted, and the next 
most difficult barrier was that spirit of 
national conservatism which prevents even 
so scientifically minded a people as the 
Germans from abandoning their sight-de- 
stroying black-letter type. The system of 
writing that was borrowed from China, and 
the modifications of it known as the vari- 
ous kana, are so inelastic that the present 
method of writing Japanese is practically 
the same as it was centuries ago, and this 
in the face of a development in material 
and artistic life that has been the admira- 
tion of the world. 

Hajime Hoshi, a young Japanese who 
was recently graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and who has long been a .zealous 
advocate of the reform of Japanese writ- 
ing, is the projector of the movement to 
be inaugurated in New York for the adop- 
tion by his countrymen of the Roman or 
English system. Mr. Hoshi is connected 
with men of large influence in the Jap- 
anese Government and in public and offi- 
cial life, and most of these favor the adop- 
tlon of Romaji ag a political educational 
or commercial expedient. He has adopted 
and carried to a further point of progress 
the principles that were fought for bravely 
but In vain by the Romaji-Kwal, or Ro- 
man Letter Society. For some time he has 
been conducting the Japanese American 
Weekly News of this city, which is litho- 
graphed from a pen or brush written 
copy in Hiragana and Chinese ideographs. 

Mr. Hoshi recognizes the difficulty that 
Japanese writing presents to the foreigner 
and also to native children tn the schools, 
and feels that the only way to solve the 
problem is the adoption of the English let- 
ter. Years are wasted tn the Japanese 
schools In teaching children the thousands 
of complex Chinese signs that must be 
learned before they can make any real 
progress in the simplest studies. This nard- 
ship may be better appreciated if it is re- 
membered that each of these Chinese signs 
must be learned in several forms before it 
is thoroughly mastered. There is, first, the 
cus type or printed form; then the 


usual written form preferred by the teach- 
er; then the special “so-sho,” or grass 
(cursive) form, for correspondence. Then 
the Chinese “on,” or sound of the ideo- 
graph, must be learned, and also the Jap- 
anese sound or “ kun"; and, to crown all, 
the signification of the ideograph must be 
written in at least two forms of Kana- 
Katakana and Hiragana, while it is 
more than probable that the teacher may 
prefer several of the four or five Manyo- 
gana forms. 
It is easily conceivable that such a com- 
plex system is the despair of every stu- 
| dent of the language. Prof. Whitney de- 
| clared it “the most disgusting writing,” 
and a German pro.essor has called it “a 
device of the devil "—Teufelserfindung. It 
is practically a combination of q half dozen 
methods, each one of which is hideous, 
cumbersome, and difficult. A page of print- 
ed Japanese, even in the simplest books 
and periodicals, presents a confused medley 
of strange characters. Many of these are 
partly hieroglyphic, suggestive of a dim 
antiquity, and are mysterious and unmean- 
ing symbols to all except specially trained 
scholars. The page is sometimes made more 
hideous In appearance, though clearer to 
the average Intelligence, by a liberal sprin- 
kling of Kana signs to the right of the 
Chinese ideographs. This gloss is often 
the only means by which the ordinary read- 
er of the newspaper, magazine, or book 
may decipher the writing of the erudite 
author. 
Mr. Hoshi hopes that, by the use of the 
Romaji, he may be able to sweep all this 
higroglyphic confuston into the limbo that 
now holds the Koptic and Cunetform, and 
to substitute for it a clear, neat type that 
ig easy to jearn and easy to read. Such a 
reform would shorten the school years of 
Japanese children and give them an @p- 
portunity to study the scienges arid the 
useful arts. It would eifablish a uniform 
system of writing and printing that will be 
intelligible to every class of the Japanege. 
Bven in the extremely modern and up-to- 
date empire of Japan the educated classes 
still speak and write a language that is 
unintelligible to the lower classes, and the 
women cling, like flower-tendrils, to the 
soft and musical dialect of four centuries 


ago. 

To the foreign student of Japanese, whose 
numbers are increasing by thousands every 
year, the change in the Romaji would be 
an inestimable boon. The mastery of 
Japanese, which now demands tireless ap- 
Plication for from three to ten years, could 
be acquired in one or two years. 

But there is another and more utilitarian 
view that Mr. Hoshi keeps always before 
him. This ip the tremendous impetus that 
a uniform ang simple method of writing 
and printing Japanese would give to & 
profitable commercial intercourse with 
other nations. 

The Romaji end English newspaper that 
Mr. Hoshi will found im the next few 
weeks will be called Japan and America. 
It will ultimately be a weekly periodical, 
but its first appearances: will be semi- 
monthly. It will take, as ite special field, 
the news of Japan that ig of most interest 
to foreigners and to Japanese living abroad, 
and the news of this co@ntry that is of 
most interest to the people of Nippon. It 
is more than probable that the enterprise 
will have the indorsement and the sub- 
stantial. encouragement of the Imperial 
Government, which looks with favoring eye 
upon every project for the improvement of 
the Japanese language and writings, and 
for the betterment of all foreign reiations. 

Hajime Hoshi ts well known in Japan 
and in Europe and America as a liberal 
thinker and as a sealot-for the highest 
principles of reform. He represented the 
Japanese press in the seventh Internation- 
al Press Congress, which met in Paris dur- 
ing the exposition last year, and made be- 
fore that body a memorable address upon 
the conditions of journalism in Japan. He 
is also on the editorial staff.of the influ- 
enti@il Tokio paper, the Chuwo Shimbun, 
and is its representative in this country. 
His paper will be the only existing Jap- 
anese journal using the Romaji or English 
letter, and the first paper to make use 
of this character in the printing of Jap- 
anese outside the borders of the empire. 
In this view Mr. Hoshi's enterprise be- 


comes an interesting and significant depart-" 


ure in the rapid march of Japanese devel- 
opment. STANHOPE SAMB. 


ea 
Australia and New Zealand.* 


The momentous confederation of the colo- 
nies dividing between them the vast island 
continent of Australia, whose space is as 
great as all Europe, makes timely this 
thoughtful book about that continent and 
its neighbor, New Zealand. To these and 
their adjacent islands Is now given the com- 
prehensive name Australasia, and although 
New Zealand still remains independent, her 
interests coincide so largely with those of 
Australia and Tasmania that the term 
forms a social as well as a geographical ex- 
preasion of definite value. 

The author is a journalist who has lived 
all his life there, yet has broadened his 
view by extensive travel in Europe and 
America. While, therefore, he avoids the 
errors and superficiality of the tourist- 
authors who have told us most that we 
know of these southern British colonies, he 
also escapes the provincial narrowness like- 
ly to belong to an untraveled chronicler of 
local conditions. His ebject, indeed, has 
been to present the outside world ‘ with a 
clear narrative of Australian affairs, in 
order that they may become familiar with a 
part of the world which is destined to at- 
tract greater attention.” In support of 
this he gives figures to show how steady 
and rapid has been the increase of popula- 
tion, industry, amd wealth, since the blight 
*AUSTRALASIA OLD AND NEW. By 

J. Grattan Grey. 8vo. Pp. 306. London: 
Hodder & Stougbton. 
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and incubus of the convict system was got 
rid of half a century ago, and quotes statise 
tical calculations to show the tremendous 
multiplication of the present 5,000,000 ime 
habitants to be expected during the next 
fifty years. 

The growth of Australasia is traced in @ 
philosophical rather than a historical man- 
ner, through a series of chapters which 
deal with the early convict settlements and 
the efforts made by the struggling minority 


of free settlers to rid themselves of this 
system, whose awful cruelties bred a spirit 
of hatred and vindictiveness in the minds 
of the men and women transported, which 
wholly defeated the ho of the Govern- 
ment that they would turd into reformed 
and steady-going colonists, The period of 
organized outlawry, called; bushranging, 
which came toward the la was a time of 
retardation and terror t ugh which no 
other developing country! Has = — 
ca to pass; and al : y ng 
that can be said in eee that it has 
furnished the scenery a characters for 
such stirring romances as those of “ idre- 
wood" and other Australian novels. 

Such were the unfortunate beginnings of 
this far-away young scion of Great Britain, 
but they were long ago overcome, and Mr, 
Grey resents strongly the careless impli- 
cation often made that the Australians of 
the present day are descendants of that 
convict horde. This is no more true than 
that modern Virginians trace back to bond 
servants—less so, in fact—for marriage be- 
tween felon and free in Australia was 
usualy impracticable and always rare, and 
the nt inhabitants of the common- 
wealth are of as good, clean blood and an- 
cestry as are those of Canada or any other 


“a aoe tock raisi ( 
and s raising (espe- 
ty of wool sheep) were slowly adva 
ing the various colonies, modern ‘Australia 
really dates from the discove of gold 
there in the fifties, which not only induced 
@ tremendous inrush of immigrants from 
all over the world, but furnished the 
wealth which enabled the people to ime-- 
ve their circumstances in every way. 
of gold were mined 
most of the 
Pp 
t 


The reqanses 
this-uuthor ag gan extremely gratifying 
important event. He beiieves it to be only 
a step‘toward ultimate independen 
matter of destiny. For theugh the 
still far distant, yet he asserts tha 
realization will not be prevented by 
success of the present efforts of a few 
‘dreamers "’ to form and perpetuate “ im- 

rial federation,’’ or anything of the sort. 

e@ book angers strongly that national 
independence inevitable & due time, and 
that it will come about naturally and with- 
out the opposition of any authority. 

Austra is pictured as the Common- 
wealth is to-day—her extent, resources, in- 
dustries, commerce. cities, and people. So- 
cial, educational, -religious, literary, artistia, 
and [may eer cendi s are rtrayed in 
the straightforward manner of a conscien- 
thous a well-informed reporter, and the 
same care is exercised toward New Zealand, 
Positive opinions and forecasts are given 
but reasons for the faith are stated, and 
the reader wap dudes of their value. . 

The book t is one for reference—an 
up-to-date com jum of facts about Aus- 
tralia—rather than for reading: and yet it 
is a book that the thoughtful student of af- 
fairs will find v interesting. 

One immense deficiency, however, must 
be deplored—two, in ct: There is no in- 
dex and nomap. The full table of contents 
im some 4 supplies the lack of an in- 
Gex, but the failure to provide even a 
tmall cutline map of the region is inex- 


curable. 
‘CAA 


“An Original Girl.”* 

It ie true that Rachel Minturn was an 
original girl. Although a child of ten she had 
the composure and self-posseasion of a wo- 
man of thirty, all of which the poor child 
needed to bear the unhappy life that had 
been thrust upon her. Think of spending 


our life with a woman who only felt it 
er a to feed and clothe you and gave 
ou no love or companionship whatsoever! 
t takes exactly 767 pages for the author of 
“An Original Girl’ to confide to the inter- 
ested reader that Rachel is Miss Burram’'s 
niece, a by no means enviable relationshi 
considering that lady's unpleasant disposi- 
tion. There are, however, several other 
mysteries unraveled throughout the book, 
with the final redemption of the haughty 
Miss Burram, which altogether ought to 
make intensely interesting reading ie lit- 
= girls with unlimited time and nothing to 


“The Personal Recollections of Gen. 
M. Palmer” will ‘short come ao 
ress of the Robert Clarke Company. 
Palmer was principally identified with Illi- 
nols and bore a great part in building up 
that — — the — and associ- 
ate of a great men whom the peo 
of Illinois have honored. ple 
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LONDON LETTER. 


Written for THe New York Times SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 


onl ONDON, June 12.—The decision 
at) in the action which Pearsons’ 
have brought against Mr. 
Hall Caine will be awaited 
with much interest. As every 
= one ows, the Pearson firm 
for the et ot the on Caine's new serial 
Installment £2, and published several 
Pindin ' of it 3p The Lady's Magazine. 
her & tha the Ahapters which should 
a © come ituned : July installment of 
the ia were not fit, in the estimation of 
Cestaned ae: ite form part of a magazine 
eg and furthermore, find- 

e cut out the objectiona- 

a ef thé story, Pearsons’ felt 
- withdraw it from the maga- 
ne, and have thereupon sued Mr. Caine 
for the return of the purchase money. Pre- 
cisely such an action has never before been 
brought, and it remains to be seen whether 


the la 
oom eae with the Pearson firm or 

It would be obvisusly improper to ex- 
Press any opinion, while the case is still 
undecided, as to the character of the chap- 
ters which' thé publishers refused to print. 
It will be the province of the jary to de- 
cide as.a matter of fact whether those 
chapters are unfit for publication in a 
Magazine of the character of The Lady's 
Magazine, or whether Mr. Caine was jus- 
tified in incorporating them with his story. 
But every one who has read the’ story 
fs far as it has gone, and hes any know!l- 
edge of Italy, is fully justified in express- 
ing an opinion as to the literary character 
of the Book, and of the truth of ite local 
color. I fad great hopes of the book, for 
it was understood that Mr. Caine had spent 
two Winters in Rome in gathering mate- 
rial, and I assumed that, being an intelli- 
gent man, he would not undertake to write 
an Italian story without mastering his 
subject. But it now appears that his knowl- 
edge of Italy and Italian affairs is of 
the sort which the foreigner gains by 
stopping for a few months in a Roman 
hotel kept by a Swiss, and crowded with 
English and American visitors, and con- 
versing with some rather clever priest, who 
teaches Italian, or tries to teach it, to 
foreigners. Mr. Caine’s knowledge of Ital- 
fan is evidently of the very slightest char- 
acter, for he misspelis the simplest Italian 
words, and without a knowledge of the lan- 
Guage the foreigner in Rome who tries tu 
comprehend either the Italian character 
or Italian politics is hopelessly handicapped. 
Mr. Caine seems to have derived his so- 
called knowledge of Italian affairs from 
either Socialistit or Clerical sources, and for 
the moment there is nothing to choose be- 
tween the two, since both Socialists and 
Clericals are united in hatred of the Gov- 
ernment. The result has been that Mr. 
Caine has been filled with misinformation, 
which he solemnly sets before his readers 
as the results of his careful study of Ital- 
jan politics. In the very last installment 
of the story Mr. Caine writes of the “ tim- 
id*’ King, meaning Victor Emmanuel III., 
and gives an account of the reception of the 
King’s speech on the opening of Parlia- 
ment, which is obviously what the Social- 
ists wished that it should be, rather than 
the enthusiastic reception that it really 
was. It so happens that the present “ tim- 
id’ King is one of the most utterly fear- 
less Princes of his house, and it was 
Never before suggested that the House of 
Savoy bred timid men. Not very much 
‘s as yet known of the King’s character, 
but the one thing that is universally known 
that he is fearless and strong-willed—is 
contradicted by Mr. Caine’s Socjalist in- 
formant, and the King is represented as a 
Weak and timid yodth. This is only one 
specimen of Mr. Caine’s profougd knowl- 
edge of the subject of which he writes, but 
it is enough to indicate the value of his 
book as a picture of modern Italy. 

As for Mr. Caine'’s Italians they are 
either Anglo-Saxons with alleged Italian 
Bamez, or they are as impossible as the 
heroes and heroines of the Italian opera. 
Mr. Caine has no more knowledge of the 
Italian heart and brain than he has of 
Chinese. The Italian is not a difficult per- 
son to comprehend, but not much can be 
learned as to him in the drawing room of 
the Continental Hotel, Rome. Mr. Caine 
calis his dramatis personae Italians, and 
he lays the scene of his story in Rome, but 
if he had called his people by Hungarian 
Bames and laid the scene of his story in 
the Hungarian capital, it would have been 
Just as true to life as it is at present. 


Mr. Crockett recently wrote an Italian 
mory—" The Silver Skull"’-of which I 
have doubtless spoken in a former letter. 
Mr. Crockett's people were Italians of the 
Operatic stage, but they were not English- 
men masquerading in Italian names, and 
eccasionally Mr. Crockett showed that he 
had really met genyine Italians, and knew 
something about them. Moreover, it was 
evident that Mr. Crockett knew Italian, 
and he therefore did not fall into the pit 
that Mr. Caine has digged for himself by 
his rash use of words and expressions in 
@ language of which he knows next to 
nothing. 

I admit that I feel strongly in this matter. 
It is, to my mind, grossly unfair that 
writers who know nothing of Italy should 
caricature the Itallans in novels that pro- 
fess to be accurate pictures of Italian life. 
Nebody treats Frenchmen or Germans in 
this way. Mr. Caine himself probably lacks 
the ccnfidence which would permit him to 
write a nove! of French life, while knowing 
no mere of the French than he knows of 
the Tibetans. And he would probably 
hesitate to write a novel of German life 
based upon a study of the first five lessons 
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of the German Ollendorff, and a stay of a 
few months at the hotel in Berlin, where 
he would be sure to meet nobody except 
English tourists. But he, and many other 
writers, do not hesitate to write Italian 
stories. I should like to see a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to Italians and 
the Italian language. Such a society, if it 
existed at the present time, would have 
brought an action long ago against Mr. 
Hall Caine. For, of all the novels written 
by Anglé-Saxons concerning Italians, Mr. 
Caine's novel seems to me to be the most 
censpicuously objectionable on the score 
of its treatment of an innocent people and 
an unoffending language. 

Mr. Savage Landor's book on the Peking 
expedition will naturally call forth con- 
tradictions and angry replies. Mr. Landor 
apparently speaks the truth without fear 
or favor, and some people will not like 
what he says. I have not yet read the 
book carefully from cover to cover, but I 
have noticed that while the writer testi- 
files to the good conduct of the American 
troops in some respects, he does not hesl- 
tate to charge them with looting. As that 
has been hitherto represented by American 
correspondents as a brutal outrage of 
which American soldiers were never gull- 
ty, it is probable that we shall before long 
hear something more of the matter. Frpm 
what I had read in the newspapers I had 
supposed that the only looting which had 
been done in China by Americans was the 
work of violent and brutal missionaries, 
who. were unrestrained even by the exam- 
ple of the saintly American soldiers. After 
all, we shall probably in time arrive at the 
conviction that looting is net the worst 
feature of a war with Chinese, and that o 
soldier may loot a Chinese enemy's house 
without being altogether unfit to live. Mr. 
Landor's book ia illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and very unsatisfactory they are, 
as a rule. They segm to ve mostly of the 
snap-shot variety, and though I had sup- 
posed that the snap-shots of the Boer war 
published in the London illustrated papers 
were the worst pictures that were ever 
printed, the palm for superior vileness of 
execution must be given to Mr. Landor's 
camera. 

— 


The Smart Set, an American magazine, 
has made its appearance here on the news- 
stands and from the number of copies that 
each dealer piles up on his stand I should 
suppose that the magazine must be in de- 
mand. Now, while I express no opinion 
as to the IHterary value of its contents, the 
fact is obvious that it is written almost 
exclusively for the American public. Why, 
then, is it sold so largely here? I fancy 
that the answer will be found in the fact 
that the magazine contains a very unusual 
number of stories and short articles, though 
very possibly in the number of its pages it 
is not larger than are two or three of the 
London magazines. But the man who 
picks up the magazine on the book stall 
and sees that the table of contents offers 
at least twice as many articles as he can 
find in any other magazine, buys it and 
thinks that he is getting an unusually good 
bargain for his money. I have long won- 
dered that some enterprising magazine pub- 
lisher did not take a hint from the success 
of the snippet weekly papers, and publish 
a magazine consisting of a multitude of 
short articles. The success of The Smart 
Set on this side seems to have justified 
this theory of the surest way to make a 
magazine attractive. 


Mrs. Robertson's new book, “ The Hidden 
Model,” ought to have been better than it 
is, for the author had a new and distinctly 
clever idea. In spite of the faults of work- 
manship, it is readable and deserves suc- 
cess. Probably it will achieve it, for it is 
well spoken of by the best of the literary 
weekHes. 

oot 


In the last number of Macmillan'’s Maga- 
zine is an article in which the ingenious 
methods of advertising, which had so much 
to do with the success of “ The Column,” 
are dwelt upon. Very possibly the book 
would have attracted attention even if it 
had not had the benefit of Mr. Lane's pe- 
cullar style of advertising, for it contains 
a great deal of the sort of word juggling 
which most people mistake for style, and 
confound with original thought. Still it is 
undeniable that the way in which the book 
was advertised brought it into notice from 
the first, and the author has every reason 
to congratulate himself upen the skill of 
his publisher. But is it a good sign when 
advertising can push a book into success, 
irrespective of its merits? 


wae 

If publishing is hereafter to be conducted 
upon the theory that he is the best pub- 
lisher who devises the most original and 
striking methods of advertising, it will be 
useless for authors to trouble themselves 
about the merits of their books. All they 
need to do wMfll be to cover a certain num- 
ber of sheets of paper with typewritten 
manuscript and then t® apply to the leading 
book advertisers to provide thelr works 
with at least ten consecutive editions. The 
publisher, or perhaps the author, who has 
the most money to spend In advertising will 
provide us with our successful novels, and 
Kipling and Meredith, provided they do not 
avail themselves to the utmost of the re- 
sources of advertising genius, will find 
that they and their books are forgotten by 
the public. W. L. ALDEN. 


A new and revised edition of James Jef- 
frey Roche's “Story of the Filibusters," 
printed from new plates, has just been 
brought out by Small, Maynard & Co. under 
the new title “Byways of War.” Mr 
Richard Harding Davis once wrote the au- 
thor concerning the book: “‘ The description 
of the Sonora expedition, and the skeletons 
and revolvers marking its retreat, Is as 
wonderful as any story of Stevenson's 
* * © It filled me with awe and envy. It 
is romanc®, poetry, and history combined 
as I do not god it in any other book.” 
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